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ISCOUNT CECIL: I understand, my 
dear Amery, that. you disapprove of 
the. Peace Ballot and are going to tell 
-us why. In the meantime, let me ex- 
plain what is the idea at the bottom 
of the plan. 
- Let us -start with the assumption 
— ~ that everyone wants peace. Without it 
m2" ino SS egy no prosperity is possible. But peace cannot 
ibe secured. by talking or writing about it, or even by 
___ passing resolutions. It can only be attained by a strong 
and definite policy of peace. That policy must be ‘based 
on the League of Nations, and must include the reduction 


_ To be of any use it must be adopted by the other nations, 
but but they. will not adopt it unless it is urged on them with 
pat te. influence and power of the British Empire. That 
s that, i in the first place, the people of this country 
m convinced that it is the right policy, for in the 
nc dicithe people who determine what our national policy 
; since we live ina . We have, therefore, 
them certain definite questions. The results 
ready Received show that millions have considered these 
expressed their opinion on them. Can there 
form of political education? 
is another thing. No Government of a demo- 
can do much, particularly in foreign affairs, 
‘sure of the support of the people. Other- 
; peremerarsbesrnents with foreign countries 
be carriec sme By the ballot the Govern- 


of armaments of all nations by international agreement. 


T ‘ Dee Ballot 


a A Discussion between the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD ahd the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY 


ment will know-what the people think on these vitally 


-important questions, and they will be able to go forward 


with a vigorous peace policy certain that they have the 
people behind them. Is it not true that the mere beginning 
of the ballot has enabled the Government to act with 
increased energy and success in foreign affairs? 

Finally, to secure peace we must get other countries to 
do their part for it. For some time past a section of our 
Press has been ‘doing everything it can to run down the 
League. Every failure of the League has been magnified; 
every success has been belittled. Some of these newspapers 
have gone so far as to demand the withdrawal of this 
country from the League. Others have assured the world 
that we should certainly not carry out our treaty obliga- 
tions to co-operate with other countries in maintaining 
peace. All this has produced a discouraging effect abroad. 


‘The friends of peace have become doubtful how far they 


can rely on the British to help, and are inclined, in despair, 


‘to turn back to the old system of enormous. armaments, 


of alliances and counter-alliances, which led to the World 
War. Nothing will do so much to dispel that fear as an 
overwhelming vote in favour of the League and Dis- 
armament. 

Such a vote will prove that the people have given 
thought to this great issue; it will strengthen the hands 


of the Government to pursue a vigorous peace policy, and 


it will encourage to further efforts the friends of peace 
abroad. 

L. S. Amery: You have told me, in effect, that the 
nations of the world are. beginning to turn to a policy of 


a 


armaments and alliances in despair because this country _ 
has not sufficiently convinced them of its desire for a policy. 
_ of peace, and that this is due, in its turn, to the fact that 
~ our Government does not fully realise that we, as a people, 


‘ 


believe in peace. So you are holding a ballot in order to 


show that we really,do believe-in. peace. I might agree ~ 


with your conclusion, if only I thought your picture of the 
situation bore even the remotest resemblance to the facts. 


~ But what’ are the facts? Firstly, that the Government . - 
__ knows quite as well as you, or I, or our listeners, that our _ 
people will stand behind them in every practical step they - 
‘can take to secure peace, both. for ourselves and, so far — 
_as they can, for the world at large. Secondly, that every 


British Government since the War has done all in its power . 


- to support the League of Nations, to promote by example — ee ys tay ogee Sat Mi. Bias ee 
~~ Amery: But is it unreasonable to press you for reasons 


as well as by advocacy the cause of disarmament, and in 
every way to contribute to the peaceful solution of inter- » 
national problems. Thirdly, that in spite of all our efforts, 
almost every other nation has increased its armaments, 


while some, at any rate, are frankly and on principle 


opposed to all the pacifist ideals which you believe in. Is 


_ it news to you that in Italy, in Germany, in Russia, chil- 


dren are being compulsorily taught from the very ten- 
derest years to think of war and train themselves for war? 
Are we responsible for that? What is more, these govern- 
ments believe they have their peoples behind them. If you 


want to change their policies it is no good organising 


ballots here in peace-loving England. Go and do 
converting where it is needed. 
Now let me turn to the actual 


your 


ballot itself, about which 


you have said very little. I am bound to point out that it. 


-is,no doubt unintentionally, a most misleading document. 


It is so framed as to suggest ‘Yes’ is the natural answer 
which any true lover of peace would give to all the ques- 
tions. It contains no hint of the difficulties and objections 
to most of the proposals which it implies are part of a 


_ practical péace policy. To the first two questions, indeed, 


g 


anyone might say ‘Yes’ without thinking twice about it. 
But they are both unnecessary. No Government or Party 
or tesponsible statesman has ever suggested our leaving 
the League. Everyone is in favour of an all-round re- 
duction of armaments by international agreement: the 
difficulty just lies in those last two words—‘international 


-agreement’—when the nations are not, in fact, prepared 


to agree. 

But when it comes to the remaining questions which 
deal with the abolition of military aircraft, with the pro- 
hibition of the private manufacture and sale of arms, and, 
above all, with the proposal that we should join by econo- 


mic and, if necessary, military measures in any war that 


breaks out anywhere, we are raising the most difficult - 
issues on which neither the ballot paper, nor might I add, 
your opening remarks, have thrown much light. 

CECIL: Why so violent? Neither I nor the ballot have 
attacked the Government, unless you think that to suggest 
that this country ought to have a vigorous peace policy 


involves such an attack. Surely you cannot think so. You 


say that the first two questions are unnecessary. Do you 
rate so low the campaign of Lords Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere? They count for little here. But abroad they 


are taken to represent serious opinion. The other. ques- 


tions you say are complicated and full of difficulty. Surely - 
it is easy enough to decide whether you want to abolish 
air warfare? Doubtless civil aviation must also be con- 
trolled. But that is quite practicable. Question 5 merely 
states in simple language what we have already agreed to 


in Article 16 of the Covenant. As for Question 4—can 


anyone doubt that we should, if we can, get rid of the 


-scandalous system under which men get rich by helping - 


the nations to slaughter one another? No-one has been 
misled by our questions. In saying they have, you under- 


rate the intelligence of our people. 


As for your remarks about foreign countries, I will not 
discuss how far the Government is responsible. for the 
deterioration of international relations which has un-_ 


reign governm 


be the 


which might justify people in answering ‘Yes’ to the ques- — 
tions in the ballot? You say it is easy enough to decide 
whether we want to abolish air warfare. That is not the 
question. The question is: Does Signor Mussolini want 


to do so? Or General Goering? I see you realise that the 
suppression of military aircraft would be ineffective unless 
civil aviation were also controlled. You say that is quite” 
practicable. How? Who is to do it? What authority is to 


say how many civilian aeroplanes France or Germany, or — 


the United States, are to be allowed to possess? What 
authority is to prevent the governments of those countries 
using them for military purposes if war should break out? _ 


‘How is that authority to be elected or appointed? I venture 


to suggest the proposal is utterly impracticable. 


Now let me turn to Question 5, which asks us to commit — 
this country to enforce a blockade and, if need be, make — 


war, upon anyone who insists on attacking anyone else 
anywhere in the world. You brush this aside by saying it 
is merely what we have agreed to in the Covenant. That 
may be your interpretation of the Covenant. I prefer that 
of General Smuts who recently declared that if ever the 
attempt were made to transform the League into “a system» 
to carry on war for the purpose of preventing war’. . . 
into an ‘international War Office’ instead of a ‘conference 
of the nations’, the Dominions and Great Britain would 


be bound to leave it, and its fate would be sealed. = 


Do people realise that, if the Government had been 
committed to the policy advocated in the ballot, we should 
have gone to war with Japan over Manchuria two years 
ago? Do they realise that, if Signor Mussolini tomorrow. 


~ 


= 


takes forcible measures with Abyssinia, we should. be . 


bound to blockade Italy? That, of course, would mean — 
war, not only with Italy, but probably with the United 


States as well. That would 
with a vengeance! st 
CeciL: Are not 


be a ‘vigorous peace policy’. 


can turn out by the yard? Believe me, if our people once 


declare their will, all these difficulties will vanish like mist 


before the morning sun. 3 

Amery: Is General Smuts just a clerk in a Govern 
ment office? Anyhow, the objections seem to me real 
enough, and you have not attempted to answer them. I~ 
will put two of them to you again. Do you say that we 
ought to have taken action against Japan over Manchuria? 
Ought we to interfere with Italy now if she exercises 
military pressure on Abyssinia? | 2 tpi 

Ceci: As far as General Smuts 
you have misunderstood him. No one was stronger than 


is concerned, I think _ 


those the ordinary official objections— 2ge 
the kind of thing which any clerk in a Government office _ 


another. But that must be the force not of one nation, but ~ 


of all: And that is my answer to your two questions: not 


that we should act alone against a peace-breaker, whether — 
Japan or Italy, but, if need be, join all the other nationsin 


the action necessary to prevent war. 


AMERY: Quite so. You would have us join in if the other 
nations at Geneva are in favour of intervention. lam not = 
prepared to face the terrible issue of war exceptindefence 


F 


ee 


- 


he when we were drafting the Covenant together in favour 
of the use of force to prevent one country from attacking = 


ae 


it less; more factories and dockyards permanently and exclusively 


chink: a . yaa aS eee? nations would. hive to peace are: involved in that. 


cans had given the lead, and I do not think that Japan they are made by governments; and as for the small nations) 
poe have gone on. As to Sara I feel s sure e shes walk ag ; Ai all Bisepprore of Pane (ap seats 


BALLOT FORM. 


It you have already answered these questions do not fill i in yt form. 


But what is 


Surely that the 


ballot should be 
answered. You 


the first two 
‘Yes’ and the 
others either 
‘No’, or with 


Question 3. 


Do you ‘consider that if a nation 
insists on attacking another the 
other nations should combine to 
compel it to sto 


Question 4. > 
Should the manu- 
facture and sale 


of armaments for 
ee te be 


. Question 3. 


Are you in favour 
| of the all-round 
abolition of 
national military 


Z | [remain a Momber | 
of the League of © 
masons, at 


and naval airdratt aay bet by (a) economic an (b) it neces- | qualifications. I 
by international — ternktion non-military sary military = 
agrooment ?. agreement P measures 7 - measures ? should answer 


them all ‘Yes’. 
Where, then, is 
the difficulty? I 


Votes Casi 


our policy is Be aa WN 
clear’ and. de- | <4 bt Eee Rite “s bg esea (eos 
cided. You think ; pie 

_ other words, you~ vali ) 

believe the tit | eas eS ne 
League cannot > ick 

‘prevent war, ~— tees 

Ei, as. I sus-. ae a zien FSG OK 


| eae sg 


to find out what 
our fellow- 
countrymen 
would say about 
them. After all, 
- peace is vital for 
us all, rich or 
poor. You spoke 
of a definite and vital British 
interest. What is more defi- 


No’ ‘on. ‘Question ir The 


the two million unemployed 


ee the people agree with “you, yi 
what they think! For war is 


or me.. SET exh r 
AMERY: “My. answer to oN: 
Question I is the same as-- 
_ that which General’ Smuts 
_ declared, that the whole 
British Empire would “give, — | js. 
fe namely,-+“Yes’5-:ife by. the !-—= 
League is “meant .a Round — 
_ Table of the Nations for pro- © 
- moting peace by better under- 


; unemployment. Ask the 


a bereaved. What other injury 
to a British interest could 
have made them suffer like 
| that? No, no. Other British 
- interests—questions of trade 
and territory and the like, 


_ standing: but if the League is AME? —| important though they may 

_ + *to: be-an-‘international War- .-° > - .°° ©» THE PEACE BALLOT - - ' be—can be safeguarded by 

— Office’, 9 then eerie bee How the First Two Million Voted : peaceful means. And as for 
I naa eer Sane eet ge so) Stee fe Ct Men repress 100,000 Vora) Sa oes 21. ogelfsdefence, we are ‘far safer 
-. « But I want you to turn to Sif ee = ; -under the League system 
oa at! Question 4, about the private mapunigrares of. armaments. Is than we ever were borers eee the maintenance of peace is the 


there any essential moral difference between earning money best defence we can have. The questions in the ballot point 
-———saaS @_~Manager, designer or contractor for a government, or the true way to safety. Each for all and all for each, and a real 
e. doing the same thing for a private factory or shipyard? Doesn’t reduction of armaments all round. Let us declare our readi- 
it all depend | on the purpose for which the arms are. used?:._— ness to do our part in this scheme .and be well assured that 

as -CECIL: One other point before I come to Question 4.. Of under our guidance other nations will do the same. Therefore, 


_ of keeping the peace has been tried. But in the last resort to make the ballot what it was meant to be—a real national 
there must be the possibility: of compulsion, as we saw when declaration in favour of peace and: disarmament fhrough the 
_ Japan defied the League. No law exists in the world which League of Nations. es 
hae ph no ‘compulsion behind it to secure obedience to it. Now, . AMERY: So you think we are safe raider: the League system? 
Sel. a6 RY: Question +4, the only thing that makes killing of people’ Would you think so if you lived in Manchuria or in Abyssinia? 
a in war even partially tolerable is that it is done in the name Would you think so even in England were it not for the 
of patriotism at the cost of risking your own life. To sit safely. strength of our Navy and of our other forces? What is the 
aaa armchair and make profit out of the business is revolting, g00d of dwelling in a world of make-believe, and shutting 
_ and if-you add to that, manceuvres to encourage war and’so your eyes to plain facts? 
_ ‘ape the profit on the business, is simply devilish. But to return to this ballot. One thing at least is quite clear, 
- Amery: No words can be too strong for those who try to and that’is that the questions on the paper are not nearly so 
ze “promote war for private profit, and no government has done alae and’ straightforward as its promoters would have us 


. ore than ours to try to control the corrupt international’ (Continued on page 458) 


. words, d compel governments to make Il the arma- 
ments they need in government arsenals, or else buy them 
from other governments. That means more armaments, not i 


devoted to the purposes of war. It also means that the smaller» 
nations which cannot afford great dockyards and arsenals must 
buy from the big Powers. I need not tell you what dangers 5 


to refuse to receive exports from Japan if we and the ~ CECIL: I do not see why armaments heald be more because 


_ the general re- — 
- sult of our talk? © 
_ questions in the 


Sastviibn Cancidan tel a would answer ~ 


am only anxious © 


nite and vital than peace? Ask . 


the direct cause of their _ 


- maimed and. blind and the 


, course, I do not want force to be used till every other means. my. last word is: Let everyone who hears us do his utmost — 


a 
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Industry Comes to Corby | = o 


By G. M. BOUMPHREY 


YEAR ago Corby was a little country village of eighteen 


hundred inhabitants;- before another year is gone its : 


population will be close on ten thousand; in ten or 
twenty years it may be thirty, forty, fifty thousand, or 
even more—nobody knows. The reason for this extraordinary 


expansion is steel. Corby stands in the middle of thousands of 


acres of ironstone. These have been worked for iron in a 
primitive way for many hundreds of years—certainly since the 
time of Edward the Confessor, because we réad in Domesday 
Book, ‘Many things are wanting to this manor which in King 
Edward’s time belonged to it in wool and ironworks and other 
matters’. And before the present developments there was a 


small blast-furnace plant there, producing pig-iron. But the ~ 


fall of the pound and the arrival of import duties altered the 
’ situation. It has become economically -possible to- make at 
home steel suitable for the manufacture of steel tubing, rather 
than import it from abroad, as was previously done in vast 
tonnages. And so Corby has been chosen as the site for-enor- 
mous works, where the ironstone will be smelted .into-iron, 
the iron converted into steel, and the steel made into tubes— 
up to a hundred and seventy ‘thousand tons of it‘a year. Somie- 
thing like two thousand five hundred men will be employed 
here by this one firm, and, with their families, they. will bring 
the population up to close under ten thousand. What will 
happen after that nobody knows. Other firms may decide to 
move to the neighbourhood of Corby; the same firm may put 
down more production units and their staff expand still more. 

It. is easy to see how chaotic Corby might become. if its 
development were not controlled right from the beginning. 
There might be an exact duplication of those tragic-processes 
which marred or mis-made so many of our industrial towns 
in the last century —evil, unhealthy, inefficient muddles which 
we are still trying to tidy up. Fortunately, as I knew, Corby 
- being town-planned, so I went to see what is happening 

ere. 

Probably most people won’t know where Corby is. It is in 
Northamptonshire, about ¢ight miles north of Kettering and 
eleven miles to the east of Market Harborough. Two im- 
" portant traffic routes join there, and several other roads radiate 
from it or from just outside it. There is good country round 
about, undulating and beautifully wooded—typical ‘shires’. 
The village itself is pleasant enough, without being in any way 
distinguished. Practically all the older houses and cottages are 
in local stone, except for a group‘of stuccoed Council houses 
just by the station, and a few in brick to the east. Some of them 
are thatched and many of them are quite good 'to"look at. Two 
miles away to the east are the villages—or ieally village—of 


Great and Little Weldon, where the nad is Weldon stone 
has been quarried for centuries and where there are some 


really beautiful groups of buildings. Three miles. north-west. 


is Rockingham, another lovely place, with its castle and wind- 
ing main street. Stanion and Little Oakley are two. other little 
villages within a couple of miles or so in the opposite direction. 
That is the scene: this pleasant little grey stone village, with 
its narrow main street winding round three sides of a rectangle, 
roughly from east to west, set in pleasant country with the 


~other little villages grouped round it two or three miles away. 


The Kettering Rural District Council, in whose area Corby 
lies, wisely decided to prepare a Town-Planning Scheme, and 
appointed an expert to get it out for them. This was two years 
ago. Shortly afterwards the Northamptonshire County Council 


- came in onda Joint Committee was formed. It was decided to 


include about nine thousand acres*in the scheme, so as to 
cover several of the villages near: The scheme was got under 
way and today, as I’shall describe to you presently, enormous 
developments~are going ahead under Interim Development 
Orders. These, by the way, are just a way of making sure that 


nothing is done to spoil the plan while it is in the several. 


stages it must pass through (rather slowly, too) before it 
becomes law. Areas are zoned for industrial purposes only, or 
for housing at so many house> to the acre, or reserved for open 
spaces and so on. If this weren’t seen to, especially in a case 
like Corby, where development is so rapid, the whole district 
would be ruined by haphazard building long before the Scheme 
could become operative and prevent it. 
' Before trying to describe Corby as it is today, 1 want to put 
before you some of the problems the town-planners have had 
to face. I began by talking about town-planning on a more or 
less empty map, starting with a clean sheét and that sort of 
thing: I soon found out there was nothing like that at Corby. 
As I said, the village stands in the middle of thousands of 
acres of ironstone. It is built on ironstone. If it wasn’t for the 
ironstonc Corby would remain a little village, and no plan 
would be called for. But the firm who own or lease the iron- 


stone naturally want to use it—and the nearcr it is to the 


village and their furnaces (other things being cqual) the more 
valuable it is to them, because of the saving in transport costs, 


so that they are in the awkward position of wanting to house 


eight thousand people close to their works and yet wanting 
to use the ironstone from beneath—at any rate, some of the 


ground which many people would consider best: placed for : 


housing. A difficult problem for them. 


- L-had betters try to give you an idea of how che! 0 is 


worked. It lies, round about Corby, under anything from’ ten te 


> 
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forty feet or more of over-burden, or covering soil. This is 
cleared off first by huge mechanical diggers. They are grand 
machines: the biggest at Corby (and, I believe, in the world) 
takes up ten cubic yards of earth at a single scoop and works 
on a face up to fifty feet high. Imagine a travelling crane, with 
a second great arm pivoted vertically at the end of the jib, and 
at the lower end of this an enormous square bucket with teeth 
along the cutting edge. This is lowered to the full extent and 
pushed against the bottom of the young cliff it is eating away. 
Then it is swung slowly up to the horizontal, biting a great 
gash out of the soil as it rises. When it reaches the top, the 
whole crane swings round, the bottom falls out of the bucket, 
and-the soil falls out. As it moves slowly along its rails, it 
leavés-a long tumbled heap of soil, perhaps thirty feet high, 
behind ‘it. Then the layer of ironstone is blasted and quarried 
away, the digger is moved on to another parallel line and 
repeats the. process, leaving another long line of broken earth 


behind it. It isn’t 
difficult to imag- 
ine what the 
country looks like 
when some hun- 
dreds of acres 
have been treated 
like this, especi- 
ally. for anyone 
who remembers 
a battlefield or 
two in the late 
war. If you ar- 
range your shell- 
holes in continu- 
ous lines and use 
only the largest 
size, you have it. 
About the only use the ground can be put to for many years 
is for growing timber—conifers, presumably—and the carting 
of these, when the time comes for them to be felled, can’t be 
too easy. 

_ It may be asked whether it is necessary to leave the ground 
in this chaotic condition after getting the ironstone out. I am 
told that it x—and one fact that points to the truth of this is 
that the steel firm concerned generally prefer to pay the fine 
which is due under their mining leases if they fail to tidy up 
the ground after them, rather than attempt any levelling. And 
in the aggregate these fines or forfeits must come to a good 
sum, though nothing, I suppose, to the value of the o-e that 
is removed. I am told, too, that the land drains better if it is 
left in these great ridges. It may, though I should have thought 
ground that had been grubbed up to a depth of forty feet and 
then tumbled loosely back would make a pretty efficient soak- 
away. One thing I am sure of is that leaving it in its present 


state lengthens the process of complete regeneration by a very. 


great number of years. On a flat surface you get a very slow 
accumulation of humus—the bacterial soil on which most 
vegetation depends; but on a steep slope it is washed down 


/ 
t 
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by <ain as it forms, leaving only the sterile subsoil. At Corby, 
under the present method of working, you get a maximum 
amount of steep slopes and very few flat surfaces.’ 

I don’t think that the amount of these forfeits or fines would 
repay the surface-landlord for the cost of levelling the ground 
again by hand, even if he were toyspend them on that, which 
he doesn’t usually appear to do. But I do think the steel firm 
should be able to work out a technique for re-levelling (imme- 
diately after the soil has been dumped) at a less cost than they 
now pay in fines. It has-been done in America. Once the soil 
has had time to settle, its increasing density makes it far more 
difficult to deal with. The Forestry Commission has been con- 
sulted, though whether from the. point of view of growing 
conifers or of helping the land back to complete fertility, I 
don’t know. It is to be hoped that the steel firm will go into 
the whole question again very thoroughly from every aspect. 
Ironstone quarrying always has made a mess: is that any 
reason why it al- 
ways should? 

At any rate, the 
town- planners 
have had to face 
the fact that the 
whole country- 
side round Corby 
looks like being 
gradually turned 
into something far 
less pleasant than 
a desert, at the 
rate of fifty acres 
a year, and that 
complete regener- 
ation will take at 
least a century. 
That naturally 
must have seemed 


Ironstone quarries: (above) how the ground Jooks after the ironstone has been taken out of it; and (below) larch 
plantation on old site of an ironstone quarry 


to them all the more reason for laying out the town itself on 
the best possible lines. But here they came straight up against 
two difficulties: ironstone, and the fact that the housing had 
already been started. The railway passes two or three hundred 
yards west of the centre of the village, bending a little to the 
east of its roughly north-and-south line as it gets north of the 
station. The furnaces, coke-ovens, and all the noisy, smoky 
and fume-producing plant that goes to make up-a modern 
steelworks, lie two or three hundred yards to the north of the 
old village and are spreading eastwards. The new tube works 
are taking up acres and acres more in the same direction 
towards Great and Little Weldon. It seems to me and to 
others that the obvious place for housing development was 
well.to the south-west of the works and the old village (so that 
the prevailing south-west wind would carry the smoke and 
noise away), near the railway station and grouped off a new 
main east-to-west road by-passing the old Corby, which will 
have to be made in any case. This might have caused a little 
more difficulty in sewage disposal, but nothing that couldn’t 
have been easily got over. 

But the first portion of the housing estate has been placed 
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north of the old village—north-west of the blast furnaces 
and steelworks from which it is separated only by the railway 
and a sixty-foot strip of land. After seeing this, my first 
thought was that town-planning at Corby might as well shut 
up shop. 

Not only does the site chosen s¢em to me mos* unsuitable 
fer housing, because of the nearness of the works themselves 
—and steelworks aren’t the best neighbours; but it ties up an 
area that one would think should have been kept as a barrier 
or used perhaps for some future industrial development of a 
less’ noxious type, if the disadvantage of the railway being in 
a cutting at this spot could have been overcom:. However, 
the Trades Union leaders were consulted, and expressed their 
approval of the site chosen, as being ‘near the works’. What 
they don’t scem to have realised is that, if th housing had 
been put to the south-west the men would have been prac- 
tically as near to their work, because, as things are at present, 
even those living just opposite the works have to go something 
like a mile and a quarter round to cross the railway and reach 
the works entrance. 

But the town-planners have had to struggle on. They propose 
a town centre to the south of the old village. In the meantime, 
I have little doubt in my own mind as to what will actually 
happen. As it becomes possible to get possession of the houses 
in the old village street (at present most of them come under the 
Rent Restriction Act) this will be turned into a shopping cen- 
tre; and the planned town centre which is farther away from 
the bulk of the present housing may easily become a centre in 
name and in little else—though if the whole area now zoned for 
housing is eventually developed, it will fall more centrally. 

Had the bulk of the housing been started in what I consider 
the proper: place, to the south-west of Corby, well away from 
the works, reaching almost to two pleasant woods, which I 
hope may be spared for many years, this objection would not 
have applied. As things are now, I can’t help a perhaps irra- 
tional feeling that the proposed town centre is something in 
the nature of a sop to town-planning. ‘It is too late now for us 
to la, out Corby on really fine lines, but we’ll give it a fine 
town centre at any rate’. 

It may be asked whether the housing couldn’t have been 
carried out on ground which had already been quarried, and 
so wouldn’t have to be disturbed again. A lot of the new steel 
and tube works are being erected on reclaimed ground, but the 
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difficulties and expense of housing and road-making on suck 
stuff, and especially running sewers through it, are immense. 
The depth of loose soil which has to settle may be thirty or 
forty feet, and it will go on subsiding for perhaps fifty years. 
Most of the works will have been built on piles driven right 
through to the firm ground beneath, but this method would be 
impossibly expensive for housing. Besides, much of the land 
which I think most suitable for residential development hasn’t 
yet been disturbed. The steel interests own or have mineral 
rights over more than twenty-six thousand acres in the County 
of Northampton, giving them estimated reserves of iron- 
stone of five hundred million tons. But, on the other hand, the 
future prosperity of Corby depends on their prosperity; also, 
even they had not a free hand because the surface rights over 
a considerable part of the area were not theirs to dispose of. 

Another great problem was to know how big Corby is likely 
to grow. Here the town-plannérs seem to me to have had little 
more knowledge of possibilities than I have already passed.on 
to you, and so they adopted the more or less arbitrary figure of 
thirty thousand as a maximum. Future development is going 
to be extraordinarily difficult, as you will realise, and my own 
hope—for Corby’s sake—is that it will never grow to anything 
like that figure. If its initial planning had been on broader 
lines, or, rather, the steps taken before planning proper began, 
I should have felt differently. 

There is little point in my discussing the other planning 
proposals in detail without a map. The weak point about the 
proposed town centre I have mentioned; and I don’t like the 
idea of bringing the north traffic from Rockingham and 


_ Uppingham (though it is mainly local) straight through the 


middle of the old village, but I’m prepared to believe, it was 
forced on them. They have reserved an open space in what is 
now an old quarry; this is all to the good. They are providing 
two subsidiary shopping centres, and schools are to be built. 
They have succeeded in preserving some of the beauties of 
Great Weldon and elsewhere. Rockingham is out of their area; 
but that seems hardly likely to be menaced. After that we can 
leave them with expressions of sympathy for the difficulties of 
their task, and get on to the actual housing, which, of course, 
was not their concern. 

I said above that practically all the older houses in and near 
Corby are built, of local stone, and very nice it looks, weather- 
ing from golden brown to grey. Stone, of course, is too expen- 


os 


Group of houses at East Carlton Park Estate 
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‘Types varied in treatment to avoid any chance of monotony’ (East Carlton Park Estate) 


sive to use for big working-class estates, and even the use of 


reconstituted stone, though considered, was found impractic- 


able—although Weldon reconstituted stone was, until lately, 
actually a local product. And so the new Corby has been built 
in red brick with red tiles. 

The housing is mainly on garden suburb lines—that is to 
say, it is chopped up into small units. Whenever one comes 
across a block of six or,eight houses, one heaves a sigh of relief; 
at least I do. Always that repetition of little blocks—at least 
it isn’t a repetition: what is called a ‘pleasing variation’ is 
sought. The result makes anything like architecture impossible 
to my mind. Still, it is not fair to blame Corby for that: it is the 
system generally favoured today, and it is almost impossible to 
use any other if you are dependent on Government help. But 
even of its class, Corby does not seem to me to be a particu- 
larly bright example. I should not rank it anywhere near some 
of the later housing at Nottingham, Leicester, or Birmingham, 
for instance. The grouping I consider poor. It is obvious that 
thought has been taken with the idea of getting certain artistic 
effects—vistas, special effects at corners and so on; but the 
general impression given, as I see it, is that of muddle, houses 
set at odd angles, roof-lines cutting across each other. They 
do these things better in Nottingham. I found on some occa- 
sions bedroom windows facing straight into each other across 
a gap of only five or six yards. So much for the privacy which, 
we are told, makes the Englishman prefer this sort of semi- 
detached housing to grouping in larger units. If I were a manu- 
facturer of lace curtains, I should be all for garden suburbs— 
and by no means on account of bedroom windows only. 

The restless, muddled effect on me of the main estate is 
made worse by the variety of bricks used—common brick here, 
facing brick there, a mixture of both somewhere else, and then 
perhaps a slab of stucco. Here, I know, the architect was handi- 
capped to some extent in having to make use of bricks already 
on the site when he was appointed. To my mind, in housing 
of this class, where every penny has to be counted, the utmost 
simplicity of design, material and grouping should have been 
the aim. It might have been possible then, if smaller artistic 
considerations had been ignored, to achieve some sort of archi- 
tectural dignity for the whole. 

’ Coming to the individual houses, I cannot justify myself in 
= be more than that they are adequate, and I would qualify 
by adding that in about a third of them the staircases are 


f 


so awkward that it would be hard to carry even an ordinary 
piece of furniture upstairs without banging the walls. As in 
most houses of this type, the bedroom windows seem to me 
too small, seen from outside or in. I know they are larger than 
the minimum standard laid down by the Ministry of Health; 
but I should like to see larger windows now we are beginning 
to realise the value of sunlight in our homes. And I think 
they are set too low in the rooms. In most cases they only 
extended a few inches above my eye-level, and I am under 
five feet and eleven inches in height. Surely one doesn’t want 
so much to look straight into one’s neighbour’s wall as to 
look to the sky and the country beyond. 

And, of course, the windows are of small divided panes. One 
meets the usual remark that architectural considerations make 
this necessary. With large sheets of glass the windows would 
look like holes in the wall. And as that is just what they are, 
of course they -mustn’t look like it! If that is true architecture, 


Jet us get on with some building. The real reason is, of course, 


that many, many years ago it used to be far cheaper to make 
glass in small sheets, and architecture hasn’t quite forgotten it 
yet. The other reason given is that it is cheaper to replace the 
small pane if it gets broken. For every window that gets broken, 
a thousand get cleaned—and windows will want a lot of clean- 
ing at Corby. I have cleaned small-paned windows, and I have 
cleaned plain glass: lovers of that sort of architecture might 
try doing the same, and see if their views change. 

But it is perhaps a bit unfair to tack all that on to Corby. 
What I did miss there was a strong lead towards a cleaner, 
simpler design in the planning and equipment of the houses. 
Coming to a new housing estate in an older town, one generally 
passes through some of the older suburbs, and, after them, 
the improvement in the new council buildings is obvious. At 
Corby one has the contrast of the new works—acres of really 
efficient-looking buildings going up in a miraculously short 
time. Garden-suburb architecture simply can’t stand against 
it. 

For the use of their office staff and their families, the firm 
have bought East Carlton Park and Mansion House, which 
lie about four-and-a-half miles to the west of Corby on the 
Market Harborough Road, outside the planned area. The house 
is being turnéd into-a-hostel for the use of the unmarried staff 
and to provide communa! amusements. Tennis courts have 
been made and a golf course will probably follow. The park is 


ps or 
Seid 2 in oA aaa even a hertiuof deer. So far—excelle at- 
ough it may be doubted, in view of what came out in the 


: talk on ‘Suburbs’ three weeks ago, whether this separation of “ig 
the classes is altogether desirable. But along the southern and ar 
western sides houses have been erected for the married staff. 
_ Now, while I think the result is most unhappy and many of © 
the faults I pointed out in the working-class housing have been _ 
repeated, it is obvious that a great deal of care and trouble has 


_ been taken here by the firm and by the architect. Cost has not 
_ been allowed to spoil the attempt to. give a good scheme. Rents 
have been arranged on a forty-five year basis, instead of the 


- usual twenty-one, so as to give the best value for the money. 


(This was done at Corby, too, by the way.) The houses might 


have been strung along the drive in a ribbon; but this has been 
avoided. They have been placed, instead, in a single line along. 


' the two sides of the Park, facing inwards, so that on a very 


_ ‘small scale, the general plan is rather that of Regent’s Park in 


London: houses along the border, looking into it. This means 

- that the road-cost per house has been doubled, which has cost 

the firm more, of course, showing that they Reve had a real 
anxiety to make a good scheme. 

But in spite of all this care, the layout seems to me . to ‘fail 

lamentably on the score of appearance. The general effect is 

most unhappy. Let me quote from an article which has ap- 


peared over the architect’s name: “There are a dozen different - 


types of houses designed to meet the individual whims of the 
tenants,-and the types are varied in treatment to avoid any 
chance of monotony. Steep gables and elm-boarded porches 


stand side by side to hipped roofs and white stucco; a Mansard 


pantiled roof contrasts with one of Georgian symmetry’. If 


_, you can imagine that lot set in an English ns there is no 


need for me to say any more! 
But let me explain why this has been done. Seniors hike 


had to be tempted away from Birmingham and other places — 


to go and live in the comparatively quiet country near Corby. 
It has been the firm’s ideal to give them this excellent park 
to live in instead of leaving them to find their own houses, 


perhaps expensive or far from their work. But the employees — 
have had to be tempted. This gentleman liked steep gables — 


~ and elm-boarded porches; the wife of the next gentleman was 
firmly set on hipped roofs and white stucco. They have had 
their way. They have been given what they wanted. But I 


don’ t suppose any of them have ever studied the question 
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The ‘Relations of Me en and. We omen = 


By the’Rey. HUGH MARTIN «2c ree S ae 


HE place of sex in life must always be a question of 


action even when we are not aware of its presence. It 


is involved in the relationships of the two halves of the human 
trace. Today, however, it is doubly important. Long accepted 
_ traditions have been thrown away; within a generation woman 
has taken an altogether new position in the life of society; old 
restrictions and conventions have collapsed, and ways of think-- 


_ing and behaving that everyone took for granted, even twenty 


years ago, today provoke shrieks of incredulous mirth from — 


modern youth. 

It is a fascinatingly interesting development, as a sociolo- 
_ gical study. But this is not a question any one of us can afford 
to regard in a detached manner. We are all involved. And the 
future of our nation and of the race is bound to be deeply 
__ affected by the outcome of the re-thinking and the experimen- 
tation that is now in progress. The subject is immensely diffi- 
cult—I do not pretend to have found completely satisfactory 


I suppose none of us would really wish to g0. back to pre- 


3 War days i in this realm, even if it were possible. A great deal 


_ the architect of Regent’s Park and Rege 


_ then other people will like it’. The same thing h 
_ Bath, and that is the reason for its beauty today. Wh 


its logical ‘conclusion, I do not know; but, if we are going to 
make England fit for democracy to live in, it seems that we 


their town might have been an example to the whole world. 


_ fundamental importance. Sex is one of the most. 
imperious of the instincts, influencing thought and 


-ciality. Things are much more honest than they were; and I 


- secure. wea 


_ answers toall the questions—but I offer you a frank and honest — 
S attempt based upon as hard inkiPe as I can nos ey, 

less tebe a: a ~ # . -useless;-it 48 the very authori 
Gain in Honesty ~ tf 1 


Regent’s Park would have ‘been a ae 
if the first inhabitants had had as mam 
we have nowadays. The point is tha 


enough to say: ‘Build a beautiful thing to o 


the case of these staff houses at Corby, i it was lack of vision 
the part of the firm, or lack of courage to drive their care to 


shall have to take house-building out of the hands of the 
individual democrat, and let patrons, whether they ares =e 
municipal authorities or otherwise, give architects ese heads — ; 
to produce schemes which have real 1 unity. ; ae 
I hope I haven’t seemed to put the steel firm too pick’ in) oe 
the role of the black sheep. I have tried to point out aia . ; 
their difficulties in helping the town-planning of Corby tothe - 
best possible result, and also, I believe they understood a 
first that the necessary housing would be done for them byes 
the Local Authority, so that when they found they would — 
have to do it themselves, a good deal of valuable time had been — 
wasted. Their hostel at East Carlton, their plans for a very 
well-equipped works club and cinema at Corby, to say nothing — 
of sports ground of all sorts, show them to be by no means 
unenlightened where-the welfare of their employees is con- 1S 
cerned. They are not the first people to think (if they do think 
it) that the artistic small-unit type of housing is the best. 
But if only they had gone out for the same clean efficiency i Fi Seed et 
their housing that they have no doubt insisted on in their 
works, and if (and it is a big ‘if ’) they had been able to persuade — a 
the Ministry of Health to let them have their way, then I 
am convinced that they could have been in pocket—and : 


As it is, I’m afraid that, in my opinion (though others have => 
praised it), Corby must be piace in me class of missed 
opps. So eee : ig ae 3 


of silly and demoralising ore Be ts happily diapers on 
Clothes, especially women’s clothes, are much healthier. With 
increasing — exercise and fresh air, women and men alike are Ro oe 
healthier in body and, I think on the whole, in mind and 
morals, than they were. Some of the extreme laxity that accom- 
panied abnormal war conditions and the first excitement of the _ 
removal of old restrictions has happily gone. I prefer the _ 
dangers of the freer and more natural intercourse of these days > 
to the dangers of the old ignorance, make-believe and artifi- 


doubt if anyone can prove that, as a nation, we are on the 
balance any more immoral in our behaviour than we used . 
to be, though — this is a realm in which evidence is hard t tos. 


~ Of course, the greater! freedom has notall been g gain. ‘Thereis 
in some quarters, an ignoring or a definite repudiation of 
Christian standards in sex relations and a very widespr 
bewilderment among younger people as to what standards 
any, are to be obeyed. And if some sound standards are 
generally accepted, an appalling sollapae in moral beha 


bound to follow. Here, again, : ippeal to 


: kes, hey lake io offéa thought of oak x unclean and un- 
_ spiritual—an evil thing to be repressed or at best to be tolerated 
_ as a deplorably necessary concession to human weakness. 
_ Christians have sometimes sought to exalt the spiritual by 


degrading the bodily. We have too often taken a merely 


negative attitude. 


The Physical Can Be Setematal 

The fundamental reference here, as in all moral issues, 
should be to the supreme commandment of love to God and 
man. While I am sure there is a place for the most minute 
study of the text of the Bible, we cannot settle these issues by 
merely quoting verses. We want to seek ‘the mind of Christ’. 
It is a positive quest and the Christian attitude can certainly 
not be expressed by a collection of “don’ts’. In the Christian 

sense, love is a positive attitude of active goodwill. 

I can make no attempt here at any survey of New Testament 
teaching, but it can be demonstrated that the attitude sug- 
gested in the very first chapter of the Bible expresses the mind 
of the New Testament. God made man male and female and 
He saw what He had made and, behold, it was very good. 
Sex, in other words, is a deliberate part of the plan of a 
beneficent Creator. There is nothing in life more beautiful 
than love between man and woman, and its physical expression 
_ ig a true and beautiful part of that love. The physical can be 
sacramental, the channel and the symbol of the spiritual. As 
we discuss the place of sex in life, we approach as those asking 


what use of this potentially beautiful and ennobling gift will _ 


best promote the growth of the finest men and women 
physically, intellectually and spiritually—not in an attitude of 
suspicion and repression. 


{ have suggested that it is a good thing new ways are being 


followed in some directions. But we cannot afford lightly to 
disregard the traditions of the past. What impatient youth 
_ dérides as a mere taboo is often the verdict of long experience, 
and I believe that in its fundamentals the old Christian 
attitude was sound and can be shown to be sound. I may sum 
it up roughly as the belief that physical relations between men 
and women before marriage were wrong on every ground, and 
that after iage these intimate relationships were to be 
practised only between husband and wife. In other words, that 
the ideal is monogamous marriage and the practice of complete 
chastity outside of marriage. 

- There are difficulties in following this course and there is 
hardship involved at times, as I wish to discuss later; but 
whatever the drawbacks of this traditional standard, there is no 
evidence of any gain to human well-being in its wholesale 
repudiation. We have seen enough in recent years of the result 


of so-called freedom, to be able to form some judgments. We 


can supplement personal observation by evidence from news- 
paper, novel and autobiography. The result is not encouraging. 
There is, in fact, no reason in psychology, physiology or 
history for the naive assumption that sexual ‘freedom’ leads 
to happiness or a better order of society. And there is a great 
deal of evidence quite the other way;the past as well as the 
present tells us that. Certain classes in Imperial Rome and 
Restoration England, as well as in modern days, lived on this 
plan. The result was, and is, disillusion and nausea. 


Sex Linked With Spiritual Being 

This means that, though the sex instinct is a friend and not 
an enemy, it must be controlled; it is not to be repressed, 
neither is it to be allowed to run riot. The prude and the rake 
are both far from the Kingdom of God. Sexual desire is 
nothing of which to be ashamed; it is present in every normal 
human being. But it is only one ‘element i in life: if it takes the 
central place, it can wreck the personality. Sex must be con- 
trolled like many anether power of nature, not because it is a 
_ dangerous enemy, but in order that it may be the beneficent 

’ friend it is meant to be. It has to be controlled for a higher, 
because: ‘more inclusive, end. The well-being of both the 
individual and society depends upon the control of the body 

__ by the spirit. Any gluttony destroys soul and body. 

- Some modern writers on this subject, who exert a wide 


“e influence, have tried to justify sexual laxity by minimising the 


_ importance of sexual relationships. One well-known writer 


_ declares that the desire for sex is precisely analogous to the 


es 8 7 seserinss upon sex 
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should ‘only be of a similar kind to those on eating and drinking. 
Now, it is true that the sex urge is partly physiological and 
due to bodily secretions and so far, perhaps, analogous to 
hunger; but there the analogy stops. Hunger must be satisfied 
by food, or life ceases; sex need not be physically expressed. 
And sex is inevitably linked in mam with his spiritual being. 
Man is not just an animal and the sex act with him can never 
be merely casual and physical. Men and women are meant to 
be lovers and parents, and sex relations, where these are 
excluded, are inhuman. 

Leaving apart altogether the grave dangers of disease in- 
curred by unrestrained indulgence, with dreadful consequences — 
to quite innocent people, I maintain that no-one has a right 
to ask or to give such intimate relations for mere physical 
gratification. To turn this symbol and expression of affection 
into a matter of commercial bargaining or of casual amuse~ 
ment is a degradation for which both participants must suffer 
deeply in spirit, whatever temporary bodily relief it may afford. 
The fact that the other party consents through poverty or - 
passion or vanity or weakness of will is no justification. 


Are Desires Always Right? 


The writer already quoted declares that ‘morality in sexual 
relations’ consists of ‘respect for the other person and un- 
willingness to use the person solely as a means of personal 
gratification without regard to his or her desires’. So far, so 
good. But surely this is a very low. standard of morals. Are 
desires always right? Is ‘I want’ sufficient moral guide? If a 
drunk man desires another drink, is that sufficient justification 
for giving him one? Others may desire what is bad. Their 
desire is no discharge of your moral responsibility. If you 
accept the Christian principle of love of your neighbour— 
that is, the seeking of his welfare to the measure of your ability 
—you cannot justify the treatment of any man or woman in a 
way that would arouse your indignation if it happened to one 
of your own family circle. 

For such reasons, and others I hope to advance later, I 
would urge that sex intercourse outside marriage is an anti- 
social act and one which inevitably brings ill consequences— 
mental and spiritual if not physical—upon the individuals 
concerned. 

I recognise how difficult self-mastery is made for many 
people today by the prevailing atmosphere. There is a wanton 
stimulation of sex desire that is downright wicked and cruel. 
Books and films that assume sex irregularities as normal and 
unimportant are probably more dangerous than frontal 
assaults on Christian moral principles. Too often on the stage 
or in the novel or on the screen, sex promiscuity is regarded 
as a proof of independence and modernity. There is an entirely 
unreal and sentimental attitude that pathetically likes to be 
thought of as realistic. This artificial stimulation of sexual 
desire is a crime against society and makes self-control a 
desperate and painful struggle for many. But self-control is 
possible, however hard it may be. And even when the cost is 
heaviest, to surrender always entails a heavier price. It is to 
be hoped that we have heard the last of the silly and dangerous 
suggestion that self-control in matters of sex (falsely called 
repression) is harmful. Every instinct, including that of sex, 
must be controlled. With normal people and in a healthy order 
of society, sex would find its true and natural expression in 
early and happy married life. That is not always possible today 
as it should be, but the suggestion that sexual intercourse is 
a necessity for the maintenance of the mental or physical 
health of the unmarried has been emphatically repudiated by 
the highest medical authorities. Life can be a full, virile 
and noble thing even if sex cannot be given its obvious 
expression. 


The spring number of The Westmmnster Magazine, an American 
quarterly published at Oglethorpe University, Georgia, will be 
devoted to an anthology of British and American poetry, chiefly 
the work of the younger writers, under the general editorship 
of Ezra Pound. The 104 contributions will include work by 
W.H. Auden, Charles Madge, Hugh MacDiarmid, T. C. Wilson, 
E. E. Cummings, Marianne Moore, Allen Tate and William 
Carlos Williams. Copies may be procured at leading bookshops 
in London, Oxford and Cambridge. 
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‘The Jubilee Fund 


_ expressions of approval which have greeted the 


, King’s Jubilee shall be commemorated by a Fund 


to be spent on helping the youth of the country, the boys — 
‘and girls between fourteen and eighteen. All who take an 
interest in the provision of the amenities of life for the 


mass of young people know that the many organisations 


_ already in the field do not between them cover more than 
_ half of the population. That is to say, that out of well. 
_ over a million youths in their teens, only about half a_ 
million belong to one or other of the large organisations - 
_ like the Scouts and Boys’. Brigade, or to one or other of. 
_ the boys’ clubs. There is a double necessity both to in-- 
crease the number of clubs and similar institutions, and: 


to extend the range of opportunities which existing bodies 
can offer. As at present announced, the Fund will be a 
trust, and the trustees will spend: it by making grants to 


existing organisations of proved worth; and presumably — 
these organisations: will be asked to submit their proposals, — 


suggesting the ways in which they can best extend their 
activities. The Fund will thus be saved from the danger 


which large-scale national efforts Have not always avoided 
in the past, of losing a great deal of time between the 


moment of generous subscription and the moment of ulti- 
mate disbursement. In no field of social work is it truer 
that ‘now is the acceptable time’. It is the present genera- 
tion that most needs to reap the benefits of the King’ s 
Jubilee. 


‘ The statistical eed of the population shows that there 
will be an ever smaller class of adolescents in the near 
future. It is today, particularly today in the north of 
England and in Wales, that the need is really desperate. 
For the ordinary boy, who leaves school and earns his 


living at fourteen, membership of a club or organisation 


is a boon, opening to him, in greater or less degree, the 


‘means of playing games, learning hobbies, and making 


friends. Even for these boys, when they live in the’ heart 
of our great centres of population, lack of resqurces makes 


difficult or impossible many. country recreations which 


grants from this Fund would at once place within their 


“ ~ few'i in London, but. very numer u 
~ recent report from Liverpool has made. plain, he ns 
a matter of particular moment. It is the one easy means) 
; of. access. to continued. education, ‘apart: from the. more 
practical instruction given at Junior ‘Instructional, Cen- - iN 
- tres. It has the great. advantage of continuity. In many. 


HERE has been a particular warmth about ge 


proposal made by the Prince of Wales that the. 


boys’ clubs membership may begin in the last year of 


_ | school life, and the boy is thus introduced gradually toa =~ 
_ community in which ‘he already has schoolféllows. He = 
coatinues and can maintain old friendships while forming 


new ones, however little scope his daily employment may — 


_-. afford him. A great number of the jobs which boys can 
-. obtain are ‘blind-alley’ occupations, often of a most pS abt ~ 


tive and mechanical type which do little or nothing for his. 
general development. That must take place in the evenings 
and at the week-ends. The limitations thus LaprESE come. 
at a critical phase of life. 


“It is now increasingly nedioed that ieee clubs frees 
much wider functions than were at first envisaged for. 
them. They are not places- where leisure time may be 


harmlessly and pleasantly passed with the help of perloe! * 


games. ‘They are places where, if anywhere, tastes and 
aptitudes are to be formed and developed. Those who 
deplore the apathy of the mass of the public towards’ 
artistic or intellectual activity ought to recognise that their 
chance lies open before them to catch the imaginations of. 
young people in these impressionable years. But a good — 
club cannot be made simply with money, it needs for its 
direction personal exertion; and the Jubilee Trust accord- 
ingly will require its gifts to be supplemented by an in- 
crease of voluntary work. Many people who recognise the 
~ principle on which these activities must be run—that they. 
must be co-operative, encouraging boys to assume more 
responsibility for themselves—are diffident about offering 


to take part in work which depends so greatly on personal — 


gifts. It is not perhaps sufficiently recognised what scope. 
there is for specialised activity, so that anybody who is‘an- 
enthusiast for some sport or hobby or art—the drama is 


_a-good case in point—can play a stimulating and ; appre-_ 
ciated part by making himself responsible for that one side 
_ of a boys’ or reine club. There is here a field for enthusi- 


asts, especially in regard to organised sports. And-there 
could be no more fitting moment for the extension of such 


activities, and the enlistment of : new personnel to carry 5 


them. on, than this: ESS Year. 


Ww ooh by WwW el 


UDGING + the Henbee of recent new appointments of 
‘Public Relations’ Officers, Government and public bodies 
-generally are taking more and more seriously the 1e question of- 
organised publicity and the handling of their relations with. 
the nation at large. Up to the War it seemed an essential part 
of our Civil Service tradition to shun publicity and: to insist on 
the virtues of modesty in all branches of public administration. 


‘But the War somewhat breached this tradition, and ever Since its 


tide has been steadily ebbing. For first the size and unwieldiness 
of modern democracy compel governments to think out new 
ways of informing their constituencies about their actions; 


-and further, the scope of governmental activity itself has 


greatly increased, and with it the possibility of misunderstand- — 
ing and ignorance on the part of the public, unless steps are — 


taken to establish regular means of information and contact. 


An example of the new attitude has been for some time set by 
the Post Office, which occupies a unique position. as a huge 
trading concern as well as an administrative machine. Now 


the Post Office is followed by the Ministries of Health and ¥ 


Education, ‘which have appointed a joint Publicity Officer, 


while the London Passenger Transport Board, like other — 
public. utilities, has created its own Public Relations Depart- 
meat. If and when similar posts are set up by all other Govern- 


ment Departments, the nucleus will have come into being of 
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nl ‘nov in progress at in County Hall i is ety to crate aaa 
= _ industrial art. In themselves tesa! of the. exhibits, notably 
achievement, and aries compare well with some of those 
vat. Burlington House. But being the work of students, they 
should also be rightly considered as portents of the industrial 
s art ‘of tomorrow; and looked at in this light, they raise some 

- disturbing questions. Here is evidence of ability to design; 


but, under our present system of technical education, there is © 


‘no guarantee that it will be used in the only manner in which 
a it can permanently affect the quality of design, that is in mass 


factory production. At present the great majority of designers | 


at manufacturers are in two camps. Here in the County Hall 
are collected | some of the designers. They | have taken pains, 
they announce, that their designs shall be possible to produce 
: by modern manufacturing methods, and their training has 
_ given them some knowledge of the processes employed. But, 
with a few exceptions, it is difficult for them to obtain experi- — 


_ ence of day-to-day factory work under genuine industrial — 


conditions. The manufacturers, on the other hand, though 
occasionally they may call in a good name and let its owner 
do something pretty to an object, usually complain of precisely 
this lack of day-to-day experience. There are any number of 
bodies eager to strike an alliance between the two; but, as one - 
_ show of industrial art after another proves, such efforts will 
- never be fully satisfactory till they have landed the designer 
in the only place where he’really belongs, in the heart of the 
factory, as integral a part of the process as the workers respon- 
sible for the design of a motor-car chassis or an electric light 
_ bulb. And that is why so much interest attaches to the possible 
reorganisation of art education foreshadowed in the memor- 
~ andum placed before the Board of Education by the Design 
_and Industries Association. The fundamental point in it is 

- that, with a reorganised Royal College of Art as a central 
“university of design for industrial purposes’, teaching in the 
various subjects should as far as possible be concentrated at 
‘the main centres of their appropriate industries—e. g. textiles. 
in Manchester, pottery at Stoke—so that it ‘can be based on 
the finest workshop practice and be immediately supplemen- 
tary to it’. Until something of this sort is achieved, and the 

_ factory becomes in great part the school, there will continue 
to be too large a margin of wasted effort, and exhibitions such 


as this present one will be more encouraging as evidences of 


individual talent than as promises of a eels general standard 
of industrial ane 
, oS * Tah ee 
Aten has Gen drawn to a shocking anachronism in our 
penal code by the report of the Fischer Williams Committee, 
and the subsequent discussion in the House of Lords. It has 
been shown that very nearly half of the total number of people 
who are sent to prison in England, are sent there for failure to pay 
certain sums of money. In the majority of these cases, prison 
is the alternative to a fine. The formula will run something like 
‘forty shillings or fourteen days’. To the well-to-do citizen 
such a penalty represents only a minor inconvenience. But the 
‘poor man who cannot raise £2 within the time allotted by the 
Court must go to gaol, and bear the stigma on his shoulders for 
the rest of his life. In Scotland imprisonment for non-payment 
of fines is much rarer than in England, because the courts have 
‘power to deduct the amount of the fine from wages at their 
source. The numbers might be considerably lessened in Eng- 
land if fuller use was made of the provisions for payment in 
instalments. But there is a growing feeling that prison should 
be reserved as a penalty for definitely criminal acts—for 
“deliberate theft, and violence, and the major crimes. The sug- 
gestion is that the automatic alternative should be abolished, 
and that the question of imprisonment should only arise at a 
separate hearing and after every other means. has been tried 
vand failed. There would thus be a sharper distinction drawn 


p2 
- poor. People, h I 
obligations besides. fines. "They can be chen fai non- 
payment of rates, and of certain orders such as maintenance 
and alimony. Here the main object i is to obtain the money, — 


not to inflict a penalty ; ; and if, as in most cases, the default . ahs 
is due to lack of cash, the sentence amounts to sheer futility. _ 
_ Gaol for civil debt was abolished last century, not only because 


it was iniquitous, but because it was demonstrably useless. _ 
You cannot extract money from a man of straw by sending 
him to prison. The only’ expedient would again seem to be 
some sort of power to tap the income of a defaulter at its 
source, and this, in spite of the obvious objections, may have 
to be done. Meanwhile the Home Office has undertaken to 


encourage a fuller use of the palliative provisions already 


in force, and to consider seriously the possibility of an Act 
to do away once for all with what Lord Merrivale rightly, 
calls ‘a survival of the barbaric past’. : 
nae Rede x 

The Beard of Education have in hand a comprehensive i investi- 
gation into the whole question of homework. No institution 
is more time-honoured than ‘prep.’, but about no part of the _ 
educational curriculum can more searching and uncomfortable’ 
questions be asked.' Homework rests on the assumption that 
a certain task will take the average pupil a fixed amount of 
time measurable in advance. In fact, it easily becomes the 
bane of the lives of pupils and in some cases of their parents. 
_ In many homes the facilities do not exist for steady application 
with reasonable freedom from noise and distraction. Children 
who have to sit for the sake of warmth or light in the same 
room as parents, and very probably the wireless, are being 
asked to achieve a feat of concentration which only comes 
with long practice, to journalists and other rare types. The 
shadow of under-prepared home lessons lies across the 
evening and often disturbs the night, and feverish rushes to 
secure an invaluable five or ten minutes before morning school 
alternate with the development of a mastery of the arts of 
fudging, window dressing, and escaping by the skin of one’s 
teeth—useful arts, but not the main business of education. 
Some schools have already embarked boldly on the experi- 
ment of no homework and longer school hours. Keighley 
Girls’ Grammar School and several other schools have either 
abolished home work or arranged for it to be done in the 
school library or in another place set apart for quiet concen- 
tration. This arrangement has the added advantage of pre- 
venting those calls for parental assistance which so often defeat 
the purpose of homework. The mere fact of a Board of 
Education enquiry, although designed to give advice and not 
instruction to schools, will bring home to any school authori- 


_ ties who have tended to regard homework as part of the 


natural order that it is nothing of the kind, that it is never 
essential, and very often plainly not worth the amount of 
trouble it gives. 

* * 
The coining of satisfactory new words associated with new 
inventions is a process which seems to take place by accident, 
and often without any obvious rationality. We have no official 
academy or even committee of standards which can sift out 
and pronounce upon the various fanciful words devised by 
enterprising members of the public. The new word-difficulty 
applies particularly to the language of broadcasting. For 
instance, we have television now in established usage, but no 
word yet for the audience which is to receive and use it. In- 
genious writers in the press have already begun to popularis> 
such words as ‘watchers’, ‘lookers’, ‘viewers’, ‘televiewers’, 
and so forth. The trouble with all new words is that they look 
and sound so strange at first, it seems to be a matter of accident 
which the public comes to favour. As a general principle it 
seems to be sound to discourage new words which are 
linguistically hybrid (for instance, mixing up Greek, Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon derivatives), also words which have vulgar or 
banal associations. Apart from this, euphony and simplicity 
are the chief qualities to be insisted on. Among the words so 
far suggested we ourselves have a preference for ‘viewers’. 
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S you will all have’s seen, the Poa Micwaes has havi 


for reducing unemployment. This invitation has been 


his first speech at Bangor, had a good deal more in them than 
the. devising of schemes of work. - 

‘He proposed also two. important changes i in.our ciate 
of government. He proposed, first, the setting up of a body 


of economic experts to. study the resources and problems of © 
this country, continuously and as a whole, and to make recom- _ 
mendations to the Cabinet. He proposed, second, a revision __ 
of the Cabinet itself—a return to something like the War 


Cabinet system of a small body of four or five Ministers 
relieved of administrative responsibility and deciding on 
economic policy as a whole. I am not going to discuss the last 


suggestion here. It raises political and constitutional issues — 


which would take me too far from the economic field. But I 


hope.that the other suggestion made by Mr. Lloyd George— 
of the setting up of a permanent expert body to examine the 


economic problems of government continuously and as a 


whole—will not be forgotten. believe that.a body of this sort — 
is one of the things that we most need; itis ices one of Ss 


things that today we do: not possess. 


Wide Repercussions of any Economic Policy 


That can be illustrated by reference to the Chamber of 
Shipping meeting last Wednesday, and the striking address 


‘delivered on that occasion by Mr. L. C. Harris, the 


incoming President. Mr. Harris’ address was a vigorous 


‘criticism of nearly everything that various Governments have. 


done to shipping for its good in the past fourteen years. I 
have only time to speak of one point: of what he. said 
about subsidies. One section of the shipping industry—the 


‘tramp owners—having exhausted almost. all their resources” 


-after years of making losses on nearly every voyage, came at 


_last to the Government, and have been given a subsidy of two — 
millions for the coming year. One justification of this is that 


British shipping is suffering not simply from trade depression 


_ but also from subsidies given by other Governments to their — 


‘shipping. Mr. Harris, while he was not enthusiastic about this 


‘tramp subsidy, said that at least it differed advantageously from — 
amost-other subsidies given by our Government; it was much 


smaller; it would come to an end automatically if freights 


_ rose; and it ‘could in no way reduce the volume of international . 


trade’. He went on to point out that this could not be said of a 
number of other subsidies given recently, namely, those for 


agriculture. The sugar subsidy, by causing sugar to be grown > 


here which would otherwise be imported, involved a loss to 
the shipowners of £350,000 a year in freights; the wheat 
subsidy meant a loss of £375,000 a year; the bacon. subsidy, 
a loss of £200,000; the loss on meat he could not yet estimate. 

~ Mr. Harris didn’t suggest, of course, that losses of this order 


‘were a major cause of the troubles of the shipping industry; - 
_ the most that can be said of them is that each of them is one © 

-more kick to a man who is nearly down. They hit the ship- 
_ .owner both directly by reducing the employment of his ships, 
and indirectly because a reduced demand for ships lowers the 


freights that he can charge for what still remains for him to do. 


Mr. Harris didn’t say either—nor do I say now—that — 
damage to shipowners is in itself a conclusive reason against 
helping farmers. The point is that, in considering whether or _ 

_ not to help farmers by a subsidy, one ought to look-at all the - 


facts and count all the cost, not part of the cost only. Helping 


farmers or anyone else to produce in this country things esac “ 


“T he e Need a an 2 Econom 


By SIR WILLIAM. BEVERIDGE | oor ee 
ed Broadcast. on March = Bate at) a ; ie 


Mr. Lloyd George to submit details of his schemes. = 


ccepted by Mr. Lloyd Geotge. One may assume that a 
the Cabinet will now go afresh and in detail into the. possi-~_ 
bilities of finding i in this country by public expenditure new 
openings for employment. ‘It is clear from the last paragraph — 
of the Prime Minister’s letter that this is what he chie ly has 3 
in mind. But Mr. Lloyd George’s plans, as he set them out in 


= tries ‘behind a 


- proposing that~ there should be- some “permanent, expert, 


ic General § 


otherwise would have been pore is to that 


; phe or ee in this. 
subsidy to. the Ex 


pin 
cent. of unemployment, to the 
for bunker coal: ‘When the . 
_the House of Gommons to propo 
beet subsidy he ought not to say simpl 
of sugar at home and give this. emplo 
cost so many millions to the Excheq 
_ will cost also so much to the shipowners 
to the shipbuilders and miners in employmer 
does not add this. He is only. the Minister c 
not concerned with shipping, But the Gove 1 
_ liament are concerned with sipping = a d every. 
of the life of our people. - ee We 


Wanted—Machinery for Fcptionties d 


Eleven years ago, I wrote two articles ‘calling. attention ae ‘+. 
“this. point, proposing an Economic: General Staff for this 
country on the analogy of the Committee of ‘Imperial Defence, 


responsible body examining the ‘economic problems: of the — 
country~as.a whole, not from the point of view of particular 
_ departments, giving to: the: Government -the materials fora 
consistent general :policy..I gave two illustrations of the 
problems to be studied—unemployment and the possibilities — 
and limits of an Imperial Customs Union as a means of pre- 
serving overseas trade. Today I could stillname these pokes <i 
_ as requiring study, and many other problems also. ay ; 
~ Let me say at once that that idea of an Economic General ere 
Staff was not invented by me eleven years ago. It had been 
proposed seven years before that, by a committee of economists 
called into tell the Government how to prepare for theend 
of the War. Let me add that nothing that any Government eae 
has yet done in any way meets the need. ha 
~Of course, the Government has plenty of sdnaieate aioe Se ee 
in the various Departments of the Civil Service; but the Civil = 
Servants are departmental and they are over-burdened by -— 
daily administration; they. haven’t the time to sit back and 
think about large problems. The Government has also a 
‘Chief Economic Adviser’; Ihavenodoubtthat he doesvaluable = 
_ work, particularly in representing this country at international — a 
discussions. But one can only judge by results that his existence - Resch. | 
does not lead the Government to see its problems asa whole. 
Finally, there is the Economic Advisory Council. That means 
taking a dozen of the busiest people in the country and asking ee 
_ them kindly to give a little advice on particular problems i in 
their spare time. That may be useful, but is beside the point — 
I am making here. What is wanted is not rapid judgments ae 
people whose minds are mainly on other things; what is = 
wanted is hard, continuous, impartial research and thought a 
-by people trained to think about economic problems. : 
- ‘That does not mean that the experts who do this 
are to make decisions on policy. The final- decisio: : 
‘questions of ‘government must rest with the ‘Government 
“What it means is that the Government needs machinery. fc 
‘economic thinking, as well as machinery for rapi 


now it has either of those things: it certainl: 
_ of them: In the field of warfare, we have an Imper 
‘Committee: andan Imperial General Staff; ‘ 
-possible for the Government to produce, as they did 
a co-ordinated programme for ‘reconditioning y 
Force and defences. Don’t we want just as much 
programme for reconditioning our economic — . 
fit a. world that has pea ones 
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‘Photographs by Maurice Beck 


An exhibition of Maurice Beck’s work is being held at Betty Foel’s, 25, Knightsbridge, until March 16 


By courtesy of Shel-Mex and B.P., Ltd, By courtesy of the Londen Passenger Transport Board 


By courtesy of Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd, 


Above (left) The Lantern, Canterbury Cathedral; (right) Coach wheels at London Transport Works, Acton; (below) Tanks at Stanlow 
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Eleyen merino rams, from New South Wales, sold for 11,200 guineas © 
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W ool: Points from a Free Market 


By JOHN JEWKES ae 
stationary or even declining. In the last thirty or forty years the : 


HE growing of wool is no new thing as is (say) the 
opening up of oil fields. Wool was one of the earliest 
fibres to be used for the weaving of fabrics; sheep as 
domestic animals were known in Britain long before 
the Roman occupation. Indeed, even the, cotton industry 
is an upstart by the side of the woollen industry. And we shall 
find in the case of wool during the last ten years no’ vast 
accumulation of stocks; no drastic attempts to liquidate them; 
no efforts-on the part of Governments to bolster up prices; no 
sweeping technical changes in methods of production, although 
sheep breeders are always evolving new breeds which are more 
suitable for a certain environment or produce more mutton or 
wool. The forces of supply and demand have worked them- 
selves out more clearly to their logical conclusions here than 
in the case of most other important raw materials. But please 
don’t Jet me give you the impression, that a study of this 
commodity is unimportant. Far from it. The production of 
wool .and--mutton is, one of the. principal. occupations in 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. Any change in the 
‘prices of these products or in the international demand for 
them vitally affects the standard of living there and, of course, 
also reacts upon the wool and worsted industries in different 
parts of the world. And, as we shall see later, the sheep breeders. 
have had their difficulties in recent years. But, apart from this, 
the wool market is worth studying just- because it-is more 
normal than some which are discussed. in this series..° 


Potential Wool and Mutton 


There are two very simple, and indeed interconnected, facts 
which colour the whole of the economics regarding sheep 
breeding. The first is that sheep produce two very important 
products: wool and meat. And the other is that different classes 
of sheep produce different qualities of wool. These two facts 
are related in this way: the kind of sheep which produce the 
finest.and most valuable wool, the merino sheep, will not yield 
the best mutton. Sheep breeders, therefore, have to choose: 
valuable wool and poor meat, or poor wool and good meat. You 
can’t make the best of both worlds with one animal, although 
by constant experiment in crossbreeding strains of sheep now 


exist which produce mutton and, at the same time, wool of a. 


high, though not of the best, quality. So that I'll talk from now 
on of merino wool, meaning the finest kind, and crossbred 
wool, meaning that of lower quality. 

Let me give you a few facts. There are sheep, of course, in 
practically every country in the world, but the important coun- 
tries in wool production are Australia, the United States, the 
Argentine, South Africa, New Zealand and the United: King- 
dom, roughly in that order. Australia is much more important 
than any of the others. In 1933 it produced twice as much wool 
as the next country—the United States. But. these British 
Dominions, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, are out- 
standing for other reasons. They are responsible for the great 
bulk of the fine merino wool produced in the world. Secondly, 
they export the vast bulk of the wool they grow. Further, these 
three countries are remarkable in that the number of sheep 
there is increasing whilst generally in the world the number is 


number of sheep in the United Kingdom, as in the whole of 
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Europe, has declined. In the Argentine it has fallen consider- 


ably since 1900. In the United States me trend has; on the : 


whole, been downward. 


‘In Australia, which has at the present time about 100 million 
sheep, the common system is to keep very large flocks on wide 


ranges: there is no shortage of land. Australia produces about 
one-half of: the total world output of the- fine merino wool, 
although to an increasing degree even here farmers are turning 
to crossbreds which yield meat but only at the expense of the 
quality or quantity of wool produced. In New Zealand, on the 
other hand, most of the sheep are crossbreds; that is to say, 
mutton is the important consideration although much wool is 
produced. Here the sheep farms are smaller, the wide range not 
nearly so important, and sheep breeding is often run in con- 
junction with other branches«of agriculture. The system in 
South Africa is notable mainly: because .the -vast- bulk of the 


wool produced is merino. Wool and not mutton is the’ 


main aim. 


Striking a Balance 

After this very brief sketch of the economic seoaraphats of the: 
matter, let us turn back to the economic analysis of the wool 
market. I don’t think there is any better way of understanding 
the laws of supply and demand, the laws of price movements, 
than-by actually watching market movements in the case Of 
wool:and mutton. Let me explain by examples what I mean. 
Take first the fact that sheep produce both wool and meat and 
that, by altering the kind of sheep he keeps, the farmer can 
vary the amount of each. Suppose that for some reason, say a 
change in fashions, articles made from the finest wool become 
popular. The manufacturer wants more wool of this kind; the 
sheep farmer can make bigger profits by providing it. He 
therefore will be tempted to keep more merino sheep, or more . 
fine wool crossbreds, and less coarser wool crossbreds, because: 
thereby he would increase his yield of the high quality wool. | 
But before he made this change he would have to weigh up all. 
sorts'of other factors. For instance, if he goes over to merino 
wool he will reduce his output of mutton. He must balance 
his possible. gain on wool against his possible loss on. mut- 
ton before he makes his final decision. But it is even more com- 
plicated than this. If he, along with many other farmers, swings 
over from mutton to wool, the supply of mutton will fall;the 
price of mutton will rise, and in consequence, his receipts. from 
mutton may increase also. He would have to work it out in this 


way. He might say: ‘If I change over to merino sheep I shall ; get 


more for my wool (that’s definite): I shall have less mutton to. 
sell, but the price of mutton may or may not rise greatly. If i it 
rises greatly I shall probably get more, in total, for my mutton 
also; ifitrises only slightly I may get much less’. ‘Only by balane- 
ing one thing against another in this way and ultimately guessing 
at some of the many economic consequences of his one: 
action, will he be able to make up his mind. 

Indeed, if one traces out over a long period the dun ges’: in 


the percentage division of the Australian and New Zealand 
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wool clip ‘between the finest wool and the coarser qualities, it 
is possible to identify a whole series of forces. which affect the 
wool grower. Sometimes these changes are. due to natural 
forces over which we have very little control: the production of 
wool in anyone year is dependent upon climatic factors. But 
economic forces are operating too. Thus, starting in 1907; we 
find that for the séven years before the War the proportion of 
crossbred ‘wool:to the total was increasing: farmers were going 
over to the mutton sheep because it paid them better. This 
decreaséd the supply of the finest wools. The War led ‘to a 
further ‘increase in the proportion of crossbred wool to the 


Merino sheep— 
Doricn Leigh 
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Crossbred sheep (Lincoln and merino)— 


By courtesy of the Director of Australian Trade Publicity 


Crossbred lambs— 


By courtesy of the Director of Australian Trade Publicity 
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total. In 1914 crossbred wool was.39 per cent. of the total; in 
1920 it was 48 per cent. Although this was partly due to good 
prices for mutton during the War, there. was a further 
reason for the change this time. It was that there was a very big 
demand for khaki cloth and this cloth is made from the cross- 
bred. wools..So that prices of these wools increased and more 
crossbred. sheep were kept: Since 1920 crossbred wool has lost 
considerable ground;.in.that year-it' accounted for 48 per cent: 
of the world production; in. 1930 it was 28 per cent. of the total. 
A part of this loss was undoubtedly due to a swing away from 
the abnormal war demand, and to unfavourable conditions in 


So 


—into the finest woven materials 
By courtesy of the Jaeger Co., Ltd. 


| 


—‘into army khaki 


—into the finest mutton at Smithfield 


the: ration peel notably i in 1923. of 
is A it is due to the i increasing demand for the finest type of pro- 
ducts which require the highest class. of. wool.. Curiously 

an enough, however, crossbred wool seems to have been gaining given it 


planation of this is that sheep breeders have been successful in 
evolving classes of sheep which, whilst giving good quality 3 


ground again in the last three years. One very. reasonable ex- ec 


mutton, also Produce very fine crossbred wool pens es merine. 


Wartime Panrcol nd SR ean 


- But I must leave these examples of the working. of thes price 


mechanism to turn to some more general questions. I have 
already said that wool presents no case of ambitious control 
schemes, But that statement needs qualification. There was a 


control scheme during the War and it is worth while looking 


at it for a moment. 
_The outbreak of war very greatly increased the consumption 


of raw wool to meet the tremendous demands for khaki cloth. 
Normally, in peace time, the requirements of the Army will 
amount to about 1 per cent. of the wool supplies of the United — 
Kingdom. Three months after the War broke out the Army . 


was using 20 per cent. of the total consumption. In 1917 it 


required raw wool about equal to the total pre-War consump- ; 


tion of the United Kingdom. And other requirements increased 


in proportion, the effect of which was to throw a sudden strain — 
upon the capacity of the woollen and worsted industries. For a 


time, indeed until the beginning of 1916, no serious shortage 
of raw wool showed itself. Exports from the Dominions to the 
Continent, and especially to Germany, had ceased and this 
supply could be diverted to war purposes. And the British 
Government had, early in the War, imposed restrictions upon 
the export of wool. But later, in 1916, it was clear that a short- 
age was imminent. The world’s production of wool had fallen, 
principally because of a serious drought in Australia in 1914-15 
which had reduced the number of sheep from 82 millions to 69. 

Finally, the Government decided to purchase the whole of the 
raw wool produced in Great Britain and then, an even more 


daring move, to purchase the whole of the wool clip of Australia _ 


and New Zealand. The growers were given a fixed price for 
their wool. In addition, whenever the British Government sold 


_wool for civilian requirements, the profits were to be divided 
equally between the Government and the wool growers. The 


actual collection and shipment was organised in the Dominions 
by the respective governments, and in this country the State 
set up an organisation for its distribution. In 1917 the contract 
to buy the whole of the clip was renewed. South Africa was 


also brought under the scheme and an agreement reached by . 
which the British Government should continue this arrange-— 
ment until one year after the end of the War. In June, 1920, 


State control came to an end. 


-—and Post War Disposal of Stocks 


_ Large stocks of wool, however, remained on hand, both i in 


the Dominions and in this country: in-the Dominions because ~ 


the submarine campaign and the shortage of shipping made 
transport very uncertain; in this country because naturally the 
Government was doing its best to accumulate large supplies of 
everything to counter the submarine menace. At the same time 
the production of wool had been going up under the stimulus 
of the favourable price which had up to 1920 been guaranteed 
to the grower. The wool clip in Australia in 1919-20 was the 
largest for five seasons. Whilst supply was piling up the 
demand was declining because of the world-wide industrial 


collapse-of 1921. The result was that stocks in the Dominions | 


accumulated alarmingly. In 1920 they amounted to 24 million 
bales; in December, 1921, they had increased to 54 million 
bales—equal to about a full two years’ production. Clearly 
there was a danger that the market would become completely 


‘demoralised if these stocks were suddenly unloaded. 


In the middle of 1921 the wool interests in Australia formed 


a private association, the British Australian Wool Realisation — 


Association, Ltd., to market not only the new Australian clip 
but also the stocks of Dominion wool carried over from the war 


scheme. Undoubtedly, this Association was helped in its task . 


by the low wool production in season 1920-21, and by the rapid 
recovery in the world demand for..wool after 1922. But its 
success was partly due to the discreet;manner in which it fed 
supplies.on to the market. At any rate by 1923 the Association 


_ March, ‘1919, only one-fifth of one per cent. of 


_ price, the British Government was relieved of its worries con-_ 


to sell. It might have been expected that, appealing to the War 


have fallen and continued to fall until buyers came sone a 


Restriction y, Free Competition: Evidence of Wool - 


six years provides a striking contrast to that in other raw. 


About a dozen experts and a hundred ledger clerks were 
to look after a hundred million pounds’ worth of im: 
wool. In fact, everybody concerned was satisfied by 
scheme; the wool grower was given a secure and adequa 


cerning supplies of raw materials. And those who have 
investigated the workings of the Association which disposed, in — 
the years after the War, of the accumulated stocks seem to 
agree that it acted judiciously i in working with fundamental - 
market forces and not i og ts and that it was soe in 
administration. — : “eel ae ae 


A Relatively Free Moa (“8 SSS oa 

At first sight, therefore, it may appear surprising Bi since 
the War there have been no efforts through State action to 
control the supply of wool, similar to those found in cotton and — 
other raw materials. In many post-War years wool producers - 
have been seriously hit by the fall in the prices of what they had ~ 


experience, the wool growers of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa would have called upon their governments to 
hold stocks off the market and thus maintain prices in bad 
times. There have, in fact, been some suggestions that the 
farmers in the Dominions and in the Argentine should co- 
operate in a scheme to stabilise prices and production. Butnone 
of these suggestions has come to anything. The result is thar 
the market for wool has been a relatively free market; prices — : an 


stocks on a vast scale have been avoided. 


Now, why has this been so? Undoubtedly one ‘reason is that ee 
a scheme for control would involve international co-operation, 4 
If Australia, for instance, were to attempt to keep up pricesfor 
wool by a scheme which was confined to herself, she would 
very quickly find that some. other country, perhaps | South ‘a 
Africa, would make rapid gains at her expense. Stabilisation — 
schemes are difficult enough to frame when one country alone 
is involved and that country has a dominating influence inthe a 4 


world market. But when international interests have obese 
reconciled, when there are a number of competing sources of. oo 
supply, the difficulties of coming to some aCe are 
much greater. ; = 


The position in the wool market, in fact, in the past five or 


material markets. With cotton, rubber, wheat, coffee and many 
other products, what we really would like to know is: what _ 
would have happened if the various schemes of control had 
not been. adopted? We can, of course, never know the answer 
to this question. But to. study the facts in the market for some 
product which has not been controlled is the next best thing: . : 
That cannot be conclusive because circumstances are never 
exactly the same in two markets. It is, however, a sere 
approach to the matter. It throws some light upon questions — 
at issue even though we may not be able to > draw prec 
conclusions. The facts are as follows. “a 
Between 1924 and 1928 the world’s wool <rop seems to 
have been growing. This in itself was sufficient to cause a 
fall in prices, particularly since wool was meeting strong — 
competition from cotton, silk and artificial silk. With the 
onset of the world depression in late 1929, the price of wool 
fell very rapidly. But the fall in prices did not reduce world 
output to any great extent; the sheep farmer was thinki . 
of mutton as well as of wool. The consequence was that in saa 
art any of cou the aia oonen — fell stil 


— this the wool market was kept 
fact: that low pees ruled tended... te 
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x Now, in the first half of 1933 something ofa general revival began 
in world trade. But the effects were perhaps more marked in 
_ wool that in any other important raw material. Because the 
_ market was relatively clear the increased demand produced 
a rise in wool prices. That rise, in itself, tended to increase 
_ industrial activity. The wool producers were placed in a much 
_ more favourable position. The value of the Australian wool 
clip increased from £34 millions in the previous season to 
about £50 millions in the season 1933-34. It was, in fact, an 
extraordinary example of the great recuperative power of the 
~ economic system if the normal readjustments are allowed 
. to work out. It is perhaps merely idle conjecture, but I some- 
‘times wonder what would have happened in the middle of 1933 
__ if the prices of all raw materials had begun to rise as did those 
_ of wool. Suppose this had happened; suppose that the world 
had not been cluttered up with large stocks of agricultural 
____ products and suppose that world trade had not been strangled 
____ inthe previous two years by tariff policies. Would the middle 
of 1933 have seen the end of the depression? Would this general 
_.  fise in the prices of agricultural commodities have swept 
F the world out of the greatest depression it has ever experienced? 
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I wish we could answer those questigns. The case of wool is at 


least one little piece of evidence in favour of the view of those © 


who hold that the various restriction schemes have delayed 
general recovery. Ne 

Well, the improvement in the wool market didn’t last 
very long. The decline of world trade which is inevitable 
if each country seeks to make itself self-sufficient naturally 


affected this market seriously, for wool enters largely into — 


international trade both as a raw material and as a manu- 
factured product. But, in addition, the revival in the wool 
market seems to have led to speculation and an artificial forcing 
up of prices which inevitably produced a reaction. That, in 
turn, is the kind of danger that unregulated competition may 
produce. There you have, side by side, the weaknesses of the 
rival economic systems. Control and regulation seem to 
render your system too rigid, too slow in adjustment and 
recovery; private enterprise seems to lead to the extreme of 
successive booms and depressions. If there is a half-way 
house which would bring together the advantages of both 
systems I wish we could hurry towards it a little more quickly 
than we seem to be doing at present. : 


5 “Public Spending and “Private Gambling 


By RAYMOND SWING 


HE deadlock was broken today between the President 

and the Senate over the Work Relief Bill. You may 

recall that the Senate, by a majority of one, insisted 

on an amendment requiring the Government to pay 
standard wages on all work created by the spending of the 
£1,000 millions to be appropriated. The deadlock was broken 
by acompromise: The President no longer has a completely-free 
hand in spending this enormous sum: he now must allocate it 
in eight specified categories—roads, rural electrification, and 
so on; with a fixed amount for each category. This is a slight 
setback for him, and he possibly will get in return a Wage 
Clause satisfactory to him. — 


Roosevelt Begins His Third Year in Office 
The general effect of the long delays in breaking this dead- 
- lock has been to cast something less than a festive light on the 
beginning yesterday of the President’s third year in office. The 
President himself made no comment on the occasion, but 
members of the Cabinet told a nation-wide radio audience of 
the gains made in two years. These gains are there—no-one 
wishes to deny them—but some of the public realise that com- 
parisons between March 1933, and March of this year are 
more favourable than comparisons between conditions a year 
ago and today. March 1933, was a time of paralysis, and great 
credit is given tothe President for having brought the country 
through it. Somewhat less faith is felt now in the value of all 
“% his policies in stimulating a more fundamental business 
recovery. Stock is being taken of the President’s position in 
the country. The reports all show that he has not weakened his 
hold on the affections of the public: he is trusted as a man; 
no-one doubts his integrity and his determination to serve the 
public welfare; but a distinction is being drawn between him 
and his policies, and many of those who love the President are 
not sure that all the innovations he has introduced are going to 
endure. Some strong business interests are hostile to Govern- 
- _ ment supervision through the Codes, and they complain that 
E the Securities Act is so rigid that it is preventing a great deal 
___-__ of investment. Labour believes it is being pushed slowly into 
_-——-—sacurrtailment of its power to organise; and the public as a whole 
___ is confused by the debates on such new issues as wages on 
— work, or whether relief work is preferable to the State 


- Further doubt has been created by Court decisions adverse 
to the New Deal legislation: a striking one last week denied the 

_ constitutionality of the collective bargaining provision in the 
Recovery Act. This meant a big victory for the Steel Trust 
which has fought for holding the elections amongst its workers 
__ under Government supervision. The decision is not final, as it 
AT will ultimately go to the Supreme Court. But legal setbacks 
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Broadcast from New York on March § in co-operation with the Columbia Network 


such as these—and there have been quite a few—add to the 
general sense of uncertainty. 


Increase in Military Appropriations 

While there has been a deadlock in Congress on the Worx 
Relief Bill, rapid progress has been made in reaching a final 
vote on military appropriations: and I wish for a moment to 
explain, as well as I am able, why the United States is spending 
this year nearly £160 millions on Army and Navy in its 
regular Budget, and will spend most of another £52 millions 
out of the public works funds—and might even spend another 
£80 millions of public works money, if appropriations being 
asked for should be voted. This is our heaviest defence ex- 
penditure in any year of peace in our history. 

Now if you believe this is due to war-mindedness on the 
part of people in this country, and that we are consciously pre- 
paring for war against someone, these figures would appear to 
justify your judgment. We are spending three times as much as 
Japan; about twice as much as you with a vast Empire to 
defend; and three times as much as we spent in the days of 
Harding and Coolidge, when we still believed in intervention 
in’ Central America, and we were not the professed “good 
neighbours’ we have set out to be under the President. A good 
deal of the expenditure is on the Navy, which we are belatedly 
building up to full Treaty strength. Much of the actual money 
taken last year from public works funds will be spent in this 
year. The advocates of building the full Treaty Navy once 
did not have their way: public opinion during the Hoover 
regime on the whole was that we did not need the full Navy, 
and if we did not build it we might look forward to naval 
reductions. Then two changes came over us. One was due to 
the inability of the Powers to restrain Japan on the Continent 
of Asia. The Big Navy advocates could say that we were not 
heeded in our advice because we were not strong enough. The 
other change—and this is still more important, in my opinion: 
we became a nation of spenders. Huge Governmental expendi- 
ture was pronounced a virtue. What is more, it was proving 
difficult to find projects suitable for spending. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Army and Navy—which usually have a good 
deal of trouble extracting funds from Congressmen—were 
met in’a generous spirit. ‘This money must be spent’, the 
Congressman argued to himself. ‘Why not spend it on the 
Army and Navy, since these are very troubled times?’ They 
heard a good deal of a threatening war in Europe and of a 
threatening war in the Far East, and they fell back in their 
minds on the old argument that it is well for a nation to be 
strong if it wishes to remain at peace. 

I am not saying that the increase in Army establishment, the 
expansion of the National Guard, the sudden increase of the 


{Peet 


— Navy,, and the tet ofg 1e SAR Force will not tend to ciate: us madeonc tain th on 

1 more martial in our minds, for I think it will; but I believe that he is ‘right he wins Rina orhis 4 
Stok _ everyone who knows Washington intimately will agree with me chosen for the bets are of all kinds. Someti 
_ that there is no sinister plan in all this spending. We are not, I the Treasury figures from Washington, but : th 
~ feel sure, being made ready for any particular war.-It would on some official number yet to be issued. ‘The bets plac 
have to be a naval war, since the increases in Army and Air are always small—just matters of a few pennies. Gambling in © 
Force are not really of a nature to deal with a possible enemy. numbers has a tremendous hold on the poorer districts: of a 
_-—-—s- The size of the Army still is 118,000 men, and the President Eastern cities: it blazed through Philadelphia until some of the - 
‘has only been given discretionary ei ees to increase it to gangsters were run out; it has been strong even in Washington; — 

; as a 165,000 if he feels it necessary. _ where the Negro population is large; and it centres in Ney ee 4a 
iy: fad . += York in Haarlem; the Negro ately — it peamene eer 


y 
ae America’s Relations with Japan throughout other parts of the city. re : 
pig Now as to Navies, only two countries have Navies which Ti B “ k Ei T rf “ake ees Fey 
might clash with ours—Great Britain and Japan. The possi- my Bets that make an Enormous Total =~ = se 
Ret bility of war with Great Britain is more remote today than it _ What is almost unbelievable is the amount: of ‘money eee 
¥ has been for a hundred years; and as for Japan, the experts _ lected in these tiny bets of a few pennies each. The collections = 
a3 know we should have to have a far larger Navy than one of in New York are estimated to be £2 millions aweek;anditwas 
Treaty strength to be able to defeat Japan on the other side of nearly half as great in Philadelphia. The sums are so large that _ ~ 
the Pacific. I think it reflects the average view in Washington — the people in charge have the means to corrupt the policeand 
that we have one of two courses to take with Japan: either get the magistrate force and influence local politics to no small = 
out of the Far East altogether, or to reinforce somewhat our extent. The racket is almost as profitable as bootlegging in its 
present position, become a little stronger in actual Naval heyday. Wherever it has appeared it has led to the same 
power but still not to become powerful enough to threaten feuds which in bootlegging brought rival gangs to shoot each 
Japan’s security. _ other down. The racket in New York has now been accepted = 
Well, so far we are not getting out, or considering it; hence as a challenge by the Reform Mayor, Mr. Maguire, and he 
we must hope to exert a restraining influence on Japan in con- intends to see that it is stamped out. It is worth saying that = 
cert with other countries, particularly Great Britain. But there | We are not romantic about these policy racketeers as we were 
| is still another feature of our war preparation which deserves about bootlegging, and that will make it easier forthemtobe = 
mention. We are having a great to-do over here about the sup- driven out of business. _ i) oe 
posed growth of Radicalism. Some of this is due to the fright [The above is a report taken from a Siethee record. At Sei 
which swept through the country after the great strikes of last the time of going to press we have not received a confirmatory = 
summer, and the Army, and particularly the National Guard, script from America, and cannot therefore guarantee the lierats fe 
_ are being strengthened because certain interests want to see accuracy of everything in our report.) + oe 
| more military power available to cope with possible Labour yyy aye jncusion of Aldous Hunley’ Texts ond Protests the 
trouble in the future. Chairman Parks of the House Appro- Phenix Library'(Chatto and Windus, 38. 6d.) reaches its ae mS 
priations Committee made the statement quite frankly when tury, It began with Strachey’s Queen Victoria and sow. Leg 
the Army Bill was reported out. He said: ‘We are sitting on a works by Clive Bell, Norman Douglas, C. E. Monta ~ 
volcano; we cannot blind ourselves to the menace of Radical- TT. F. Powys, and Scott-Moncrieff’s translation of Proust. ne ae 
ism within our borders and to warlike foreign activities’, | second hundred now starts off with David Garnett’s The Grass- 
think this sums up the apprehension of a good many Congress- poppers oe ape Pine as é woe Tibeey tae aay . 
cas _ _ men. As to the dangers from abroad, I think it misrepresents Eric Fitch Daglish has compiled Out-of-Doors with Richard = 
e, _ the general feeling. The peace organisations are still strong, ¥¢fferies, which includes the whole of The Gamekeeper at Home ¥ 
: and they report that the belief in peace is as profound as ever. ‘and extracts from Jefferies’ later books. Knut Hamsun’s Hunger Sy 
A pool of college students, recently made by the Literary has been added to Duckworth’s New Readers’ Library (3s. 6d 
S Digest, showed that 18 per cent. of our young men would re- ‘Trollope’s Orley Farm, in two volumes, and Machiavelli's 
fuse to take part in a war, even if the United States vere Pipa to the World’s Classics (Oxford ey, Press, 2s. a 
; dangered. But surely this is not to suggest pacifism is on the pe Ne isn Re acaba lacie Slab aes gon = 
: PDAUE 7, SECS’ Pp Crown Library (5s.). Faber’s have also produced a cheaper,and - 
eter. 7 way. If you ask the peace lobbyists in Washington why they _ entirely revised, edition of R. H. Wilenski’s Modern Movement =» 
; . cannot bring influence on Congress as they did three and four in Art (8s. 6d.); and Constable’s have re-issued at 3s. 6d. Hilaire he 
or * years ago, when they prevented the building of the Navy to Belloc’s The Old Ree ee to Winchester. i oeak 3 a 
‘Treaty strength, they throw up their hands and complain of — +. ee 
Bey - the intoxication of spending. Their members are active, butthe op : oe he ee 
_---—___- public has lost the sense of figures. It is not horrified if it is told a3. apwing 5 a, 
‘pes that the war expenditure this year will be more than £200, ee 
millions. Two hundred ee Well, it seems like a trifle 4 in Le? summer’s coinage Spent, golden are all “together ee 
this era of billions. ~ Pans me eee whirled, Po i h fl " by : h ded an 
ead: The Policy Racket . ; yas ah Kee eae o> P P ing, . ipping, baer y eavy an Te a 
ae ay woke you were.a visitor in New York today you might expect to” . shifted sideways, sifted, lifted, andi in swarms nes to fly ‘as ete 
F, see exciting scenes growing out of the fight of the Law to stamp ‘spent sun-flies, gorgeous tatters, airdrift, pinions of trees. tye 
out one of the most spectacular of all our rackets—the policy — : a 
-. racket. The fight led this week to the cold-blooded murder of _ Pennons of the autumn wind, flying the same loose flag, = 
. six men in this city in one night: five of them were feared by | Minions of the rush of air, companions of draggled cloud, a 
OF _ fellow-gangsters as witnesses before the Grand Jury which has _ tattered, scattered weber: diving, with i -sideslip: rege a 
begun an investigation of the racket, and they were put out of _ _. Wailing. ae 
_——-—__s'the way, one assumes, to keep them froin telling the truth; the - as they aeate the uneasy sky flapping the lapwing fly. “= a 
gar sixth wasa taxi-driver hit bya flying bullet in the main streetin _ pjoyer. with under the tail pine-red, dead leaf-wealth i in down ia 
New York. The policy racket is as foreign asa menace insome = displayed, , Yi vs 
distant city, and all we know of the murders is what we read — Crested with glancing crests, sheeny with seagreen, mirror of ay 
_- in the newspapers. I doubt whether anybody I know person- ~ - movement 
bates t=, te = ever gambled 1 in numbers, which i is the bey of the “Of the deep sea horses plunging, este, fretied by the whip 
at’, fwind, - 
- kr ‘A reporter for a New York newspaper office went out yester- - ‘ ; 
_-.. day to see whether he could place policy bets—that is, bets on tugging green. tons, bie waste, lugging " mass to Labrador, F 


numbers. He was told in most places that the business was shut See them fall wailing over high hill tops with hue and | crys 4 4 38 
down for the present, but he succeeded in placing one bet ina like uneasy ghosts slipping in the dishevelled air, © 9 = | aa 
petrol-filling-station in Upper New York City. He bet 4}d: with ever so much of forlorn ocean and wastes of wind 


ge ihe on the number 655—that is, he bet that these three digits in their velba of ee? and i in op! pect pet call. 

pe _ would prove to be the last three digits in a sum of payments = __ Ve : eR. ee Wanner 
~~ ; ay ‘ " + r Ee ial sf ee 
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” without thinking. 


by oueten’t we? ; a shee 


d I’ve been wondering which I ought to do. 


certainly do a great deal to mitigate unemployment. 
" at the same time. — 


Bre a : _ inconsistent with due economy. 


_ that right or wrong? 


(There is a moment’s si 
_pensively out of the window.) 


____-Panatoss: All this building makes work, you know. 


important, - ’ > * \ 


forth—not to mention the assistance to the local rates. 


Mrs. C.: What’s that got to do with it? 


sss (The train stops; when it is just beginning to move again 
the door of the carriage 4s torn open ‘and Knox is shot in 


by a porter.) 


 hhaven’t a ticket. 


"front ofthe train 


ashy a b Rte Ey ee % ve ; aot . ‘- 
\ “Conv. eaatioe: ins a Train’ written: n by. EIMAR O'DUFFY . . 
ee Paittoasole eel divs epped: out of Sortie but looks like a successful cra Mrs. Corky 


by careworn cand ‘innately jolly; Lady Banstead, formerly governess to the ewe of the andowed Lord Banstead, 
RSr eats i. seers she pres: to shee this; and Knox, a young man 


conomising too, I see, eae must in these hada times. 
PROFESSOR PAaNGLoss: Well, to tell you the truth, I 
avel third. Force of habit, you know. When I was 
unknown I had to, and now I just say ‘return to 


.: Well, I do it for economy, partly from necessity, and 
m patriotism. We all opeet to: economise in these hard 


m so rains to hear you say so, epeniee our local 
sicit at present is urging us to spend to create employment, 


3 Panctoss: A little judicious expenditure by everyone would 


- Lapy B.: So I should i imagine. But—I hope you won’t think 
a: stupid of me—I can a see how one can spend aes economise 


, -PANGLoss: One must do them at different times, my dear 
_ lady. A wise expenditure that one can really afford is not 


- Lapy B.: How clearly you put it! Well, I’ve done my bit in 
= oth directions in my own small way. In the spring I bought « one 
_ frock less than usual in the interests of economy, ‘and in the 
summer I bought an extra hat i in order to give employment. Was 


_PanGLoss: I’m sure you always act for the best, Lady Bese 
. Lady Pianstead soaks 


73 ~Lapy B.: Isn’t it dreadful the way the Benveds is caring 
oy ie ane over near London? And with such dreadful cheap villas 
_ too. Why, only a year ago this part of the line ran through 
me <a 7s beautiful green fields. The view was too lovely for words. 
dd = a Really, the Government ought to do something about it. 


Mrs. Cork: It exes ouses for ‘people to live i in, what’s more 


PANGLOSS: Not more important, my good woman, Ieeanaan 
no. doubt, for the people who are to live in them, but from an 
economic point of view, what matters is the employment given 
to the building trade and the indirect employment to ancillary | 
industries, such as plumbing, carpentering, glazing, electricity, 
gas, furnishing, textiles, horticulture, iron and steel, and so 


Mrs. C.: No offence, guv’nor, but ain’t you putting the cart 
- before the ’orse some’ow? What do you think Adam built the 
first °ouse for? To live in, or to give ’imself employment? | 
-. PaNGLoss: That is an entirely irrelevant consideration, my 
good woman. Adam—if there was ever such a person—existed 
under primitive and extremely individualistic conditions, not in 
a highly complex and interdependent civilisation like ours. 4 


PA? -PANGLOSS: A close shave, sir. You very nearly missed it: 
Knox: It looks as if that porter was an instrument of destiny. 
I couldn’t make up my mind whether I ought to catch it or 
not, or whether I oughtn’t to throw myself i in front of it, and 
while I was hesitating he shoved me in. Which zemminds me, I 


PANGLOss: You ought to cultivate decision of mind, young man. 
Lavy B.: Why did you think you ought to throw yourself in 


Knox: hedoaa Tes: in a nasty dilemma, and that seemed the 


eartily.) 
rien ce Iv. s a ee for you to laugh at the boy, endl” e only 
AyMos saved out oe jaws of death, as the vibe: is. What was — 
man? 


KNox: Oh—it i isn t for me to bother strangers with my private 
troubles. 


Mrs. C.; Course it ain *t, And it ain’t for us to Be ques 


about what don’t concern us. 
Lavy B.: Still, it might be a relief to you to unburden your 


mind—get the trouble off your chest, you know. 

Knox: Well, if you’d really like to know, the fact is Y ma 
Scientist—an inyentor—and I’ve invented a machine for use in 
coal-mines which will double the present output with less than 
half the present labour. 

- PaNcLoss (who has shares in a coal-mine): Excellent. Reduce 
costs and i increase our export trade. 

Knox: Yes, but on the other hand, it will throw thousands of 
miners out of employment. 

Lavy B.: Well then, for heaven’s sake keep it dark, The | 
couBey will be ruined. 


PANGLoss: Not at all, “madam. This notion that suciaeete . 


causes unemployment is a delusion founded on a. fallacy. 
Machinery lowers costs; therefore it increases our wealth; there- 
fore it means more employment, not less. 


__ Mrs. C.: Easy guv’nor. I don’t see ’ow you makes that out. 


-?Ow can a machine that does the work of a thousand men giye | 


more employment? — ‘ 
PANGLOSsS: By saving costs, madam, which can then be in- 

vested i in new undertakings, which in turn give employment. 
Mrs. C.: Not in the mines, they don’t. And a miner can’ a5 


- turn tinker or tailor at five minutes’ notice. 


Knox: Exactly. So there was my position. If I sold my inven- 
tion I should destroy the livelihood of fifty thousand men and 
their families; and if I didn’t I should starve—for I put every 
penny I had into it, and I’ve nothing even to pay my rent with. 

Lavy B.: Weren’t you rather foolish, young man? Couldn’t 
you have invented something more harmless? 

Knox: No. This idea came to me, and simply had to be 


worked out. An inventor must invent what’s in him, just asa 


poet must write or an artist paint what’s in him. 

PANGLOSS: Quite so. We mustn’t shackle science; and progress 
must go on in spite of sentimental considerations. 

-Lapy B.: I suppose so. But I wish you scientists would invent 
-something that would make work instead of taking it away. 

PANGLOss: They do make work, but I wish they would do it 
less indirectly—to avoid these sudden dislocations which cause 
so much temporary trouble. 

-Knox: ‘The whole object of scientific: invention is to save 
i Boa and create leisure. But under present economic con- 


» ditions—which I don’t profess to understand—leisure has 
become a curse instead of a blessing. So you see, I came to the 


station not quite sure whether I ought to go up to London and 


~ sell my invention or throw myself under the train. 


PANGLOss: Well, young man, my advice to you is to get rid 
of these foolish scruples, this false sentimentality, sell your 
invention, and invent some more. You will be creating employ- 
ment in reality, even though apparently doing the opposite. 

Mrs. C.: Excuse me butting in again, guv’nor. Do you say 
that the object of all this ’ere science and progress is to make 
work instead of saving it? 

- PANGLOss (patronisingly): Most certainly. That is the principal 
benefit it confers on society. 

Mrs. C.: Benefit! Then all I can say is you ain’t never done 
no work. 

Panctoss: On the contrary, I probably work harder—cer- 
tainly longer—than most manual labourers. I often do ten or 
twelve hours a day—no trade union restrictions in my job, you 
know. But perhaps you wouldn’t consider lecturing and writing 
books as work. 

Mrs. C.: Not real work, I don’t. But that ain’t what I’m 
getting at. Suppose you ’ad to make ends meet on thirty-seven- 
and-six a week—when you could get it—and keep a ’ard-work- 
ing man and three ’ungry children on it, and cook all their 
meals and wash up after, and make their beds, and clean all the 

’ouse, and darn their socks and patch their clothes, and tidy up 


‘ 
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the things they leave about, besides doing a bit of suite 
outside—would you want anybody to make work for you then? 
PANGLOss: You are arguing.on a false analogy, madam. 


Mrs. C.: There ain’t nothing false about me. Wot’s true in the 


ome is true in the country. Nobody wants work made for ’im. 
We're ready and willing to do what’r necessary to get the goods 
made that people want to buy. Making work after that is only 
doing what my Bill does when he dirties my clean floor. And 
when I read in the papers of ’ow they’re destroying the things 
we’ve sweated to make—cotton and wheat and tea and things— 
and then trying to make more work instead of letting us do less, 
it fair gets my goat. You say that the object of industry and 
science and progress is to make work. Well, wouldn’t an earth- 
quake or a great fire make more work than any of them?—and do 
it quicker too? Would you call them blessings on that account? 
If an earthquake laid all the buildings in England flat tomorrow, 
there’d be work for everyone then, wouldn’t there? 

PANGLOoss: Undoubtedly, in one sense. But—— 

Mrs. C.; Excuse me. You’d know what a ’ouse was really for 
then, guv’nor, when it was giving you more work than you'd ever 
done in your life. 

Lapy B.: Oh I do wish we could have a real big earthquake like 
that. It would solve the whole problem at once. 

PANGLOss: Nonsense. 

Lapy B.: Why? It would make work for everyone, wouldn’t it? 

Knox: You can’t get away from that, Professor. If work is the 
object of our system, as you say, an earthquake on a sufficiently 
large scale would solve this terrible problem that has baffled~ 
all our economists and all our statesmen—directly, too, ‘not 
indirectly, and quite suddenly, without any awkward transition 
Stage, and wouldn’t that be a blessing in reality, even if a disaster 
in appearance? 

Mrs. C,: ’E’s got you there eae Perfessor."Ticked you off 
proper in your own very words. Now, suppose such’a thing 
really ’appened all over the world at once, why shouldn’t we all; 
on your own showing; be-better off than what we are? 

PANGLoss: The case is impossible, madam, so no useful con= 
clusion can be drawn from it. 

Mrs. C.: It ’appened in Japan not so long ago, bit I don’t c 
remember if-they counted it among their blessirigs.’ 

PANGLOss: Well, if such an impossible event did occur, eee 
of there being work for all, there would be no work for anybody. 

Mrs. C.: No work for nobody, with everything in Tuins! a 

Knox: Don’t be paradoxical, Professor. 

PANGLOss: Well, perhaps I did put it a little—er—strangely: 
There would be work—far more than we could pay for. 

Knox; You economists ought to attend a little to the niceties 
of language. A minute ago you said there’d be no work.. Now you 
say there’d be too much. What is the poor uninstructed laity to 
make of such a contradiction? 

Mrs. C,: Don’t worry the poor gentleman after ’e’s climbed 
down so ’andsome. Let’s put it another way. A few weeks ago, 
guv’nor, the ’Ood and the Renown ’ad a collision and smashed 
each other up. That gave a lot of pene a in the shipyards, 
didn’t it? 

PANGLOss: I believe so. 

Mrs. C.: And that’s a good thing—according to.you? 

PANGLOss: A very good thing—for the men employed. 

Knox: Now, Professor, don’t hedge. If unemployment is a 
social calamity, anything that helps to cure it must be a good 
thing for us all. 

PANGLoss: To a certain extent. 

‘Mrs, C.: Well, if that’s so, wouldn’t it be a good idea to get a 

*ole lot of our ships to run into each other on purpose—taking 
care that nobody was ’urt, of course? 

PANGLOss: Don’t be ridiculous. Of course it wouldn’t. 

Mrs. C.; Why not? It would give employment to all the idle 
workers in the yards. 

PANGLoss: Once again we are getting back into the realms of 
absurdity, 

Knox: Very. true, Professor.-But why? Because we are follow- 
ing a doctrine of political economy to its logical conclusion..So 
it’s not because we’re absurd. It’s because political economy is 
absurd. ft = 

Panctoss: ! ! ! (he snorts indignantly, overwhelmed by the 
preposterousness of this BESEEION, whichs hhopenens he is. unable. to. 
answer.) 

Mrs. C.: Never mind ’im, guy nor. Listen to me. Mater time 
ago the Bury Town Council decided to use hand labour instead 
of machine labour_on a toad taey were “making. “Was that right 
or wrong? ; 
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PANGLOss: It was very humane, my ae ers woman, fat hardy 


economical. 


- Knox: How can it be uneconomical if He purpose of industry 


is to provide work? 

-PANGLOss: One has to consider the cost, my friend. Human 
labour is more expensive than mechanical labour We could 
probably set every one of the unemployed to work on the roads 
by such a policy, but it would mean involving the whole com- 
munity in a huge load of debt. 

Knox: Well, paying it off would give us more employment 


Still wouldn’t it? 


PANGLoss: Undoubtedly, More than we "dente relish, Ym 


afraid. 


-Mrs. C.: And work such a noble thing and all! Aine it queer 
that there’s always too much. of it, or else too little,’ according to 
these ’ere eckernomics. Well, Mr. Perfessor, ’ere’s one last ques- 
tion. Suppose that instead of an earthquake or a lot of accidents 
making work for everybody, machines could do all the work, 
leaving none for nobody. What would happen then? 
PANGLOss: That is another impossible supposition... 


Knox: Not at all. We’re gradually approaching a ‘situation of 


the sort. Machinery. is steadily doing away with the need for 
human labour. Suppose that in another hundred years or so. we 
require only a million workers to supply the requirements: of the 
whole population? Shall we all have to starve, or rub along on a 
dole levied out of their wages? And if not, how are we to live? ~ 

PANGLOss: It is not the function of a Professor of Economics cd 
lay down laws for an impossible Utopia of slackers. - ~ 

Lapy B.: Oh Professor, why not? I should love to lives in a 
Utopia where everything was beautiful and the people. had 
nothing to do that made them coarse and common. Look at me. 
Once I had to work for my living, and my hands were spoilt, and 
I was often shabby, and bad-tempered. Now I have factory- 
workers to. earn my living for me, and so I can attend to my 
appearance and I’m always comfortable and happy. Why 
shouldn’t ‘everyone else be the same if machinery can 1 do: the 
work and supply everything they-want? .. 

PANGLOsS: In the most fantastic Utopia : any poet ever dreanied 
of there’d always be work for someone: aie: piachingry. would 
have to be tended, you know. 

Knox: But even in this prosaic and do Utopien wotld- Ofer ours 
there’s no work for several millions.. Why should they starve 
when the goods they want are ready for them?- =°..~- = 2 

Lapy B.:.Come, Professor. I believe there’s nothing. standing 
between. us and prosperity but these horrid economics of yours, 
and the very silly notion at the back of :your:mind that people 
ought to be compelled to drudge for the good of their characters. 
Well, that’s, all nonsense. When: I-had to work*I had*to do all 
sorts of mean and ‘petty and selfish things in order to get on, as 


_ it’s called. And I often had to take jobs that were utterly useless, 


merely for the sake of the money. But now I can be generous and 


large-minded (though I forget myself sometimes ‘by force of © 
habit—like when I said silly things about those villas just now); 


and I can be useful sometimes as well as ornamental. 

,Mrs. C.: And look at me, with my temper and my appearance 
spoilt, and ’ardly able to stand sometimes after working all day at 
things that some:of these ’ere ’ouse-’old machines could do for 
me, if I could afford to buy them. Why, my ’usband ’elps to make 
such things, and we ’aven’t got one ourselves,-and ’e’s often out 
of work for weeks at a stretch. 

Knox: And look at me; trying to commit suicide because f peo: 
ple can’t afford to buy. enough: of what i invent to § ee me a 
decent livelihood:and go on inventing. 


Lavy B.: We're all, against you, . Paoiestor. soe iatiet invent a 


new system of economics that will begin with goods and leisure, 
and end with.work and: money, instead of the other way round. 
F 'm sure you’re ‘clever enough to do that if you’d only try. 5 ~ 


-Knox: That’s right: We scientists can provide the Sonia and 


the leisure if you can work out how to distribute them,» > s~2 
Mrs. C.: °E won’t do it. I.can‘see it in.’is eye..’E’s that. sittin 

these ’ere eckernomics of ’ is a ’e can t see aBe. truth; not when 

it’s put under “is nose. = © « >a Secs 


 Lapy B. Ob, Pm sure that’s not true. You will try-and:think 


out a plan, won’t you, Professor Pangloss? For your own sake-as 


well as for the ‘poor unemployed, because we’d all be so much 
happier if things went smoother. Just think what a delightful — 
world it would be if all this pinching and economising, which are — 
really just as bag! as the poverty of the workers, _ ofa ; 
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sort of —— 
PorTER’s VOICE (as the train in stops: Clapham Junction! 
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RADIO NEWS-REEL OO 


A pictorial summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 


The National Gallery has acquired from a private collection in New York seven panels from an altar-piece by Sassetta, the Siennese painter of 

the first half of the fifteenth century. The date of the panels, two of which are reproduced above, is about 1440. They show various incidents in 

the life of St. Francis. That on the left shows him renouncing the worldly life, giving his cloak to a poor nobleman, and being rewarded in sleep 

by a vision of angels directing his gaze to the prospect of heaven at the top of the picture. On the right, the saint stands naked, protected by 

the bishop from his father, who is protesting against his manner of life. Flood-lighting has been instituted in the National Gallery so that 
: exhibits may be viewed at night 


SECONDS DOCTORS | 
AND WITNESSES — | 


PME: 


FRENCH DUEL ON FOOTBALL GROUND 
M. Campinchi, a well-known Paris bar- 
rister and Corsican deputy, fought a 
fierce duel on March 6 with another Cor- 
sican deputy, M. de Carbuccia, who is director of a weekly newspaper. At the 
first discharge both duellists missed; at the second, M. de Carbuccia put a 4 
bullet through his opponent’s arm. Doctors intervened and the duel was = 


stopped, There was no reconciliation , - 
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CONTROL TOWER 


STRONG ROOM 


EXPORT OFF 


CROYDON AERODROME ROBBERY 


Gold bars and coin valued at £21,400 
have been stolen from a safe at Croydon 
Aerodrome, The robbery must have 
been carefully planned, and was only 
discovered when officials opened the 
safe to place the gold on an aeroplane 
leaving for Paris: The safe is in a vault, 
and the gold must have been carried 
through a wooden door, a heavy iron 
door and the main booking hall 


How Herr HITLER CAUGHT 
CoLp 


Following his Saar exertions, 
Herr Hitler was reported on 
March § to be suffering from 
a slight cold and.the Ger- 
man Government requested 
that the visit of Sir. John 
Simon to Berlin should be 
postponed. A section * of 
public-: opinion. connected 
this postponement with the 
publication on March 5 of 
the White. Paper regarding 
British defence estimates 


LAST CORSICAN BANDIT 


André Spada, for over ten “years the acknowledged 
_leader_of Corsican bandits, was sentenced to death on 
March 6 at Bastia, having been found guilty of. gll the 
charges of murder against him. He will not go to the 
— guillotine for at least_six_ months. as an appeal to the 
“Supreme Court will be made on his behalf. Even if this 
fails the prerogative of mercy may be exercised 


EPSTEIN’S new stone carving “Behold 

the Man’ was exhibited in London last 

week. The work, which took four 

months to complete, weighs seven tons 
and is eleven feet high 


BRITAIN’S DEFENCES 


The additional cost of Britain’s defence 
services in the coming year will be ten- 
and-a-half. million pounds, The com- 
bined defences estimate is the highest 
since 1922. .The diagram on the left 
shows a comparison of defence esti- 

mates since 1919 _ 
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DoMesTIC. SERVANTS’ 
DEMONSTRATION— THEN AND Now 
On March 6 over 2,000 domestic servants went to a demonstra- 
tion at the Albert Halt (above); organised by Captain Russell; 
who has been described:as the servants’ champion. The chair- 
man of the meeting said that many of the four million women 
in service in this country had to tolerate the worst conditions 
of labour. The print reproduced on ‘the left is an interesting 
comparison, showing ‘a meeting of the Dundee and District 
Servants’ Protection Association’ held in 1872, to demand a 
reduction of hours from’ 6 ‘a.m. till 10 p.m. to 6 a.m, till 7 
or 8 p.m. 
British Museum 


GENERAL GOERING 
AND HIS FIANCEE 
It was announced in Berlin on March 9 that General Goering, 
the Prussian Prime Minister, is to be married on April 11 to 
Fraiilein Sonnemann, who is a young actress at the State 
Theatre in Berlin 


TS 


A Kinc DOES 
LESSONS 


Prince Ananda Mahidol was proclaimed 
King of Siam on March 7. He succeeds 
his uncle, King Prajadhipok, who abdi- 
cated recently. The new King, who is 
nine years old, is at present at a pres 
paratory school in Lausanne 


AERIAL ACROBAT’S DEATH 


John Tranum, the famous Danish parachute 
jumper and acrobat, seen (left) riding on the 
upper wings of an aeroplane, died from heart 
failure last week at Copenhagen while flying 
at a height of 30,000 feet. He was about to 
attempt to set up a world record delayed drop 
by parachute and was broadcasting to Danish 
listeners until a height of 27,000 feet was 
reached, when his broadcast stopped without 
warning 
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GOLD} 


|WANTED = 


New RAmway RECORD 


A special L.N.E.R. train has made the journey from London to Newcastle, a distance 
of 269 miles, in 237 minutes. The average speed of the train, which is seen here at 
Low Fell Station, approaching Newcastle, was nearly 68. m.p.h. and the maximum 
speed was 108 m.p.h. This run is said to establish a world record for steam 
locomotion 


Tue Gcip Rus# 


In the London bullion 
market on March 4 bar-gold reached the 
record high price of 148 shillings, 10 
pence per fine ounce. Many people who 
held on to their old gold during previous 
rushes have been parting with it now in 
view df the present price, and the above 
picture, taken in London, shows ‘the 
Rind of inducements which are being 
made to the public to part with their 
gold. In some cases dealers were 
offering as much as 35 shillings for a 
sovereign 


GRESFORD COLLIERY RE-OPENED 


An Inspector of Mines and the General 
Manager of the Colliery were the first to 
descend into the pit on March 4. Later a team 
of men specially trained for the dangerous 
work went down the shaft and tackled the 
job of building a dam. On returning to the 
surface it was necessary for them to be 
wrapped in thick blankets to prevent their 
catching cold after being in the hot shaft 


eA | 


REBEELION IN GREECE 


Athens was under martial law and a strict censorship was im- 
posed last week. A large part of the fleet (right) which supported 
the rebels sailed for Crete, which was controlled by rebels with M. Veni- 
zelos, the veteran ex-premier, at their head. The revolt on the mainland, 
though causing anxiety in neighbouring states, was held in check by the Gov- 

ernment: and the house of M. Venizelos in Crete, illustrated above, is said to 
have been bombed. Insurgents in Crete, however, continued to defy the Govern- : 
ment and rebel warships carried out a raid on the island of Mitylene to obtain supplies 
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ait the Making . ie sitet 


HAT I find most exciting among recent develop- 
ments in biology is, I think, stale frogs’ eggs. 
_ This may sound curious. In the ordinary way, 
frogs’ eggs are laid by the female in a pond 
and are paimtiediately. fertilised by the male. Suppose now 
that we take the eggs from the pond before they are fertilised, 
bring them into the laboratory, and keep them for a time so 
that they get over-ripe or stale before we allow the male to 
ce fertilise them. Then we shall find that some very extraordinary 
_ things happen. — ; 


Freak ¢ or Frog?’ 


If we keep the eggs so ‘that they get only slightly stale, say 
aes or four days, they. develop into normal tadpoles, but 
_ when they grow up into frogs, we find that there is an enor- 
____ mous preponderance of males among them. In some cases, it 
may happen that every one of the entire batch of eggs develops 

into_a male, and there are no females at all. 

“Normally, of course, a batch of eggs gives approximately 
equal numbers of males and females, but here, the eggs which 
ought to “have grown into females have been unable to do so, 
and they have grown into males instead. Slight over-ripeness 
has prevented the young frog from producing the’ female 
reproductive gland, or ovary. In other words, there has been 
an upset in the normal processes of female sex development. 
That is the first point. 

? Now if we make the eggs a little staler, by keeping them for 
____ another day before they are fertilised, something else happens. 
This time, we find malformations in the development of the 


oe brain and spinal cord of the embryos. In such circumstances, 
these embryos do not get very far, but the important thing to 
ie notice is that a medium degree of over-ripeness prevents the 


J developing frog from fashioning and constructing its brain and 
spinal cord properly, That is the second point. 

_ Suppose now that we make the eggs still more stale. The 
chances are that they will not develop at all. But sometimes 
they do, in a very curious way. The structutes which are 
formed are very abnormal, they are of the wrong shape, they 
grow all wrong, and they resemble nothing so much as malig- 
nant tumours or cancers. So a high degree of over-ripeness 
prevents the tissues of the developing frog from following their 
proper course of growth and development, and leads them to 
produce cancers instead. That is the third point. 

So there we are. We find that staleness in frogs’ eggs may 
lead to an upset in the processes governing normal female 
development, or to an upset in the proper formation of the 
brain and spinal cord, or to the production of tumours. 

It looks at first sight as though these three kinds of results 
have nothing to do with one another. They are so different. 
And I don’t think that it occurred to anyone that they had 
anything to do with one another, until our colleague at Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Waddington, suggested how they may be, and 
ET about are, connected. I will now try and show you what it is 

about 


wager fT mee ae are TS 


- Relation of Sterols to. Sex-Hormones— 


in ‘the blood a lot of chemical substances called 
which. produce very. important effects indifferent 
ee peu — the best known of these hormones 


Sie ope « 


do ie trate oa is ‘to-merition that those 
af ett pears oat are largely composed of 


"Stale Frogs’ Eggs 
By Dr. G. R. de BEER | ‘ 
~ Dr. de Beer is Jenkinson Memorial Lecturer in Embryology and Senior Demonstrator in Zoology at Oxford 


have been shown to have a chemical composition similar to 
the sterols. Professor Cook, of the Cancer Hospital, and Pro- 
fessor Dodds, of the Middlesex Hospital, have done a great 
deal of very important work on this subject. They have found 
that if sterol-like compounds, synthetically produced, are in- 
jected into animals, they produce effects like those of the 
female sex-hormones. So you see, there is a connection between 


‘sex-hormones and substances like sterols. 


I now want you to think for a moment of the manner in 
which the developing embryo makes its brain and spinal’cord. 


-At the start, there is only a flat surface on the back. Then two 


parallel ridges appear with a groove between them, running 
down the back. Lastly the two ridges arch over the groéve and 
convert it into a long cylinder which sinks down beneath the 
surface of the back. That is how the brain and spinal cord are 
made in all vertebrate animals, including ourselves. There 
was great excitement ten years ago, when Professor Spemann 
of Freiburg, in Germany, showed us how the skin of 
the back is forced to behave in this way; I mean, make the 
ridges and arch them over the groove. It is because immedi- 
ately beneath the skin of the back there is a special tissue which 
we call the organiser, and which has this special property. 

Wherever we may graft a piece of organiser-tissue beneath the 
skin of-a very young frog, that skin will be forced to produce 
the ridges and groove, and eventually a brain and spinal cord. 

On the other hand, if we remove the organiser-tissue from a 


very young frog embryo, it will not be able to develop a brain 


or spinal cord. . 

What worries us now is host on.earth the organiser-tissue 
is able to do what it does. Dr. and Mrs. Needham and. Dr. 
Waddington, of Cambridge, have shown us where to begin to 
look for the answer. It is because the organiser-tissue contains 
a-chemical substance which acts on the skin overlying: it-and 
makes it form the ridges and groove. Of course, this is in’no 
way a complete explanation of this remarkable- phenomenon, 
but I just want you to think about this chemical substance, 
for it-also appears to be a compound related to the sterols. 
‘Application of some of these-compounds, synthetically pro- 
duced, under the skin forces the skin to develop the ridges 
and groove which become the neural tube. 


—and to Cancer Research 
Now, lastly, let me refer to the work which Professor 


‘Kennaway and Professor Cook have been doing at the Cancer 


Hospital by testing various substances, some of them made 
from coal-tar, to see whether they can cause cancer when 
painted on the skin of mice. They have succeeded in finding 
some substances which are particularly active and dangerous 
in this respect. You have followed my argument, and you will 
not be surprised when I tell you that these substances, too, 
are of the nature of sterols. 

So, you see, by working along three separate and different 
lines, it has been found that among the sterol-like compounds, 
some are concerned. with sexual development, some are’ re- 
sponsible for the formation of the brain and spinal cord in 
embryos, and some are active in the production of tumours. 
Don’t you think. it rather interesting that these three effects 
are precisely those that we get from our over-ripe frogs’ eggs? 

I-do not. want:you for one moment to go away with the idéa 
that any problem, least of all about cancer, has been solved by 
these discoveries. All that I have been concerned to do is to 


_ show how new methods of study are opened up in the most 


unexpected ways. 


‘Joseph’, a play by John Pudney, will be performed on March 15, 
16 and 18 at the Students’ Common Room, Royal College of 
Art, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, at 8.30 each night. Tickets at 3s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., 1s. 9d. and 1s. may be obtained from Miss K. Wickens, 
Secretary of the R.C.A. Dramatic Society. 
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modern art. I always find them exciting and stimulating. 
| They clear the ground and draw attention to real issues, 
but somehow it seems as if there were an assumption in 
them, not stated but implied, which I can’t agree to myself. I’m 


attitude as an art critic, but it always seems to elude me. 
R. H. WImEnski: What it really comes to is this: the word 


‘artist’ in my mind means first and foremost a man who is alive 

_ today. I don’t think of art as a collection of objects in museums. 
‘When I say the word ‘art’ I aways mean peuaselly an activity 
that is now going on. 


The M odern c ritic : Explains Hi is go reed 
eet A Reaceeied between ERIC NEWTON and R. H. WILENSKI ee 
RIC. NEWTON: I am an admirer of ‘your books on ‘brought the. objects into being. I judge the objects wtetie if 


. ‘bad activity. The thing that interests me most in a work oF art is ; 
‘what. the forces that made it were trying to. do. ; 

-always finding myself puzzled—just when I thought I was going ~ 

-to be enlightened. I’m always trying to get at the basis of your 


Newton: That much, I think, you oy ae chink in your . 


writings. But what I can’t get at is what you believe to be the 
purpose of art. ie 
WILENSKI: The purpose of art is the purpose or purposes of 


. the living forces that bring it into being.. 


Newton: That’s just the sort of statement that puzzles me in 


WILENSKI: I say that the purpose of art—in any given case of 
that activity—is the. purpose or purposes of the living forces that 


bring it into being. A work of art is brought into being by forces 


within the artist and by forces working through him. In the case 


of a portrait, for example, the purpose expressed is always partly . 


‘the purpose of the artist and partly the purpose of the sitter. In 


the case of a war memorial it is partly the purpose of the sub- 
scribers and partly the purpose of the artist, and so on. 

Newton: Agreed. But the purposes you refer to are all some- 
thing as it were behind the actual works. I’m concerned with the 


works themselves. What is their purpose? What is the purpose 


of the masterpieces by the artists of the past? What is the purpose 
of the great things in the National ells for example, or the 
British Museum? 

WILENSKI: An object in a museum cannot have a purpose— 
because it is just an object. A chair cannot have a purpose any 
more than it can have an idea. The man who ordered the chair 
hada purpose and the man who made it had a purpose. The man 
who sold it had a purpose, and so had the man who bought it; 
the man who sits on it has a purpose; and so has the man who 
looks at it and likes it or dislikes it..But the chair remains an 


object all the time. The situation is exactly the same if we sub- 


stitute a picture or a piece of sculpture for the chair. The work 
of art is brought into being by certain living forces—artists and 


_the people who give them commissions or provide them with 


ideas; when the “work is finished it comes into contact with 


certain other forces whom we call spectators. The work of artis a 
‘link between the second lot of forces and the first. It i is a link 


_ who is mainly concerned with displaying his virtuosity as one Ll 
original, then however unskilful he may be, a is a eee. to. 


_ the public what you personally enjoy or dislike in works of art? 


between two groups of purposes, But in itself it is ‘merely 


_ evidence of the forces which made it. >> \ 


NEwTon: I see what you mean. But, | all the : sathe, the work of 


_ art, the tangible object, i is something which has its owh existence. 
In the case of a picture or a statue I can actually touch the. object. ; 
_ And it also ‘has qualities which exist. It has definite shape and 


-size and colour and so on. I love works of art for themselves—as 


own affair. It is no more my duty to tell the world about my likes 


objects which can give me pleasure. Their’ value for me is the 


thrill which they can give me. 


WILENSKI: My view is quite different. I no more expect an 
artist to paint or sculpt in order to give me a thrill than I eis 
-a research scientist to research in order to give mea thrill. ‘ 

NEWTON: You misunderstand me. I don’t say that I expect the 
artist to produce 7m order to give me a thrill. I say that unless 


what he produces does in fact give me a thrill, or pleasure of some » 


_ WAILENSKI: In that case I can well understand that you are 
‘puzzled by my writings. Because as I see things, it is the inten- 
tion of the artist which is the thing that matters most of all, You 


_kind, then his work has no value for me. I’m not concerned with 
his intentions. I’m only concerned with the qualities in his work 
_as I see it and with the effects of those qualities on me. 


evidently think of art as a series of objects in public exhibitions, 7 


artists’ studios, museums, private collections, and’ so forth. 
When these objects give you pleasure you judge them of value. 
And when they don’t give you pleasure you judge them of no 


-value. But, as I see it, the valuable thing is the activity which 


1 


“whether he succeeds or not? — 

‘that the purpose of the effort seems to me a good one. 
_ of effort you consider the right kind for an artist? his 3 
-admire research chemists, students of physics and so on because — f Sa 
/ they are trying to find out something; because they are trying to 
-and appreciation of life. I admire these men even though I don’t | ss 
-understand their productions. And the artists I admire are those _ aa 
“who work in that spirit. . 


your books. It sounds interesting. But what exactly does it mean? . . 


understand them?  ~ aS 


_ Besides I can’t imagine that thé public cares tuppence about 


“anything else. 
really keep his likes and dislikes completely out of. me question 


When I see a work of art which thrills me, why shouldn’t I write 


‘provided that you. recognise and admit that what you are writ- 


they seem to me to be evidence of good activity, and I judge — a 
them worthless if they seem to me evidence of trivial activity or of — 


NewTOon: But can you ‘admire an artist. for trying to. doa thing 
- WILENSKI: Most certainly. I ‘can admire he effort—provided 
- NewTon: In that case will you go further and tell us what kind $ a 


WILENSKI: The same kind of. effort as the éffort of the research 
scientist. I look upon the artist as a kind of research scientist. I _ 


increase the existing stores of human understanding and control — 


Bs. 


Newton: Then you can adenire 4 ‘an artist even chanel you a 
dislike his actual | productions, and even ‘though’ yan don’t a 
. WILENSKI: Certainly. The effect of: an ‘artist’ $s wee soos 16> 
has nothing to do with the value of the effort which produced it. 

-NEwTON: That may be all very well in theory, but how does it _ 23 
woe out in practice? Let me put it this way: At one time you 1a 
wrote a lot of art criticism on current exhibitions. On what — 
principle did you apportion your praise and criticism of indi- 
vidual works? ag . 
~ WILENSKI: On the principle-I have just defined. I never r looked ‘ 
at the object and said “Do I like-this?’ I looked at it and said, be 
‘What is this? What sort of activity has produced it?’ If I came 
to the conclusion that it was produced by a derivative artistoran 
artist whose aim was only to make money, and soon,Ijudgedit 
of no value or of no consequence. If,on the other hand,Icameto = 
the conclusion that the artist was trying to enlarge his experience _ 
by his work—or, in other words, if I judged him an original - 
artist, a research artist—then I described the work as valuable. — 

Newton: Whether it was good or bad in See eee Ska : 
or unskilful? = - ou < 

WILENSKI: I set a very =rasll vale on skill: I regard the artist — 


inspired by a very low motive. The great thing to look for is 
originality. That’s fundamental in my view. If an artist is Rs 


be encouraged. eg. as 
NeEwTon: And you have never Saeed it your nee to tell 


_WILENSKI: Certainly not. My likés and dislikes in art are my 


and dislikes in art than to tell the world whether I like roast beef 
red and tender or whether I like it brown and tough as leather. — <4 


what I like and dislike in art, or what I like and dislike i in best Ori, 
Newton: But do you think that a practisiag art critic can — 


altogether? 

WILENsKI: They certainly have a tendency to creep in. But _ 
we should make every effort to keep them out. 
_ NewTon: Why shouldn’t we be frank about it and say that as 
we can’t keep them out altogether we may as well let them in? 


“This object thrills me’ and be done with it? 
~WILENSKI: There is no reason why you should not write it, 


ing is not art criticism but autobiography. Listeners know — 
that I like my beef red, because I inadvertently described brown 
beef as leather. They know, that is to say, something about me — 
which they did not know before. But they know no niore about > 
beef than they did before I made that pronouncement. I haven’t 
told them anything about beef because I wasn’t talking about 
beef—I was talking about myself and my likes and dislikes. 
-Newron: No. No. You were ¢ talking about youre a aa 


oy 
‘ 
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THE LISTENER : 453 


The objects have survived because they have certain 
beauties. ... ; 

WILENSKI: Tut, tut, Sir. Objects do not survive of 
their own volition or because they have this quality or 
that. They survive because they are preserved. When 
they are not preserved they perish. 

NEWTON: Very well, put. it this way. The art of the 
past as we know it consists of objects which humanity at 
large has preserved because it thought them... 

WILENSKI: Oh! tut, tut, Sir. Humanity at large can- 
not preserve works of art or any other objects. Human- 
ity at large is and always has been far too busy getting 
food and drink and a roof to its head. There are only 
two kinds of people who can preserve works of art: in 
the first place public bodies like the Church, the State, 
and more recently, museums; and in the second case 
exceptionally rich individuals, kings, nobles, million- 
aires. and so on. What we call the art of the past is really 
a collection of objects which powerful organisations 
and exceptionally rich men have selected for preserva- 
tion. Every period produced works of art of many 
different types. The vast majority of the works have 
perished—there are, of course, some chance survivals 
and some rediscoveries—but, speaking generally, the 
only types which have survived are those which the 

_ top-dog organisations and exceptionally rich individuals 
did in fact buy and preserve at any given time. 

NEWTON: But surely ordinary people also made their 
selections. Your top-dog organisations and your million- 
aires have not been the only people sensitive to beauty. 

WILENSKI: Oh, come, come. I have not said that the 
ordinary man did not make his own selections. Nor 
have I said that the selections made by the public 
bodies and the millionaires were bad selections. They 
were often very good selections. My point is that the 
ordinary man has not got the power to preserve his 
own selections and transmit them from generation to 
generation. Kings, princes, and millionaires have been 


Two examples of original modern art chosen by Mr. Wilenski: Freedom, by able to preserve works of art and hand them on from 
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Leon Underwood generation to generation. The Church, national and- 
___ to beef—or rather in relation to the cooking of beef. 
_ And that, too, is important for our discussion. Be- 
: cause cooking is an activity; and the colour of the 


beef is the result of the cook’s intentions. And so now . 
I ask you whether you think that the art critic in prac- 
tice can really do what you say he ought to do. Can he 
really always tell what the artist’s intentions were? 
After all, the only man who really knows what they 
are is the artist himself. And that wipes out art criticism 
7‘ as you understand it altogether. All you have to do is 
x to ring up the artists concerned, ask them if their in- 
- tentions are original, and then write something like 
this: ‘Nos. 6, 15, 82, and 105 are original and therefore 
good; the rest are derivative and therefore bad’. You 
don’t even have to look at their works. You seem quite 
re content if you just take stock of them. 
WILENsKI: Well, I do at least take stock. And I do 
give the artist the benefit of the doubt. 
_ Newton: I see. ‘When in doubt, say original’, is your 
motto., 
WILENSsKI: Yes, I think so. It’s better than “When 
in doubt say charlatan, imbecile or degenerate’. 
Newton: Yes, I heartily and emphatically agree. 
- But still I do feel this difficulty. When we look at the 
___ art of the past the great artists seem to stand out quite 
clearly. But in the case of modern art, it is much more 
_ difficult to separate the sheep from the goats—because 
modern art is much more complex and manifold than 
_. the art of the past. 
_ WU&LENSKI: The art of the past seem; very simple 
to us. But that is because we possess, relatively speak- 
_ ing, very little of it; and because we know, relatively 
Sfetiins, very little about it. What we call the past is 
not really the past atall. It is just bits and pieces of the 
past which have been preserved for us. If we had all the 
art of the past we should find it as manifold and com-_ 
plex as the art of the present. — —— . mo 
+ NEWTON: I should have said that the art of the . Portrait, by Picasso. Further selections by Mr. Wilenski are plates 42, 52, 54 
as we know it is a kind of survival of the fittest. arid 59 in the pamphlet published with this series, An Approach to Art 
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ta scds. wach two or ibes. pencrations. ‘When things 1 
upkeep he has to allow them to decay; works of art in 

_ possession of the ordinary man generally get neglected or dis- _ 
_ carded or sold within fifty or sixty or a hundred. years. Sooner 


_ strange just because it is original and new. And when the public for original artists. And when. I find one, or think that T’ve found © 
_find a work of art strange and hard to understand they cannot. 
enjoy it. This happened, as you know, with the Impressionists, 


¢ 


_ with equal conviction that we should hand things over to  fession. His policy, the thing that he 


other functions in the besy politic. ° So eT lee ar T often think that one thing w 


or later they reach the dustman or at best the auctioneer. = 
NEWTON: That seems to me a very materialist view of art y 
history. And a very depressing one. Because if it is true, then it_ 
follows that of all the art now being produced in England, the 
only ‘objects that will survive for the future will be those which 
now appeal to the Trustees of the Tate Gallery and ‘pecvinces “ou a 
museums, the works commissioned for public buildings, and the © ‘there saouldebey no) pothiek: name for him, And if 
works which appeal to millionaires. _ got pleasure from the wretched fellow’ s performance’ it 
“WILENSKI: Just so. And there you've put your finger on the rs te your opinion. 
vital point. The future will know the art of our day by the objects NEWTON: But why should my ‘opinion ‘mateer?” Poste 
now being bought by the Tate Gallery and provincial museums - opinion will, perhaps, but not mine. You know a well ; 
and a few exceptionally rich men. Therefore it is vitally import-_ that all the great artists of the past have stolen freely fr 
ant that those museums and those millionaires should in fact — predecessors. In fact the history of 
buy the most original contemporary productions. The art critic’s series of petty larcenies. But we don’t 
business, as I see it, is really to urge those people to Puy the most whenever we come across instances of them. pee et 
original art of our day. — F WILENSKI: Perhaps not; because they are. “$0 
NewTOon: To buy the ‘best of our day’ I suppose. youmean. . Nevertheless, when I secs s such, pnely T conside: 
WILENSKI: I don’t understand you. What is the difference to denounce it. — 
between the best contemporary art and the most original con- NEWTON: What? Even if fhe: stolen articter 1 
temporary art? Surely they are one and the same thing. There gives you some at any rate of the good things in the fir 
are only two kinds of art. Original art,which is a valuable acti- | For my own part, if I see a work of art which gives r 
vity; and derivative art, which has no intrinsic worth at all.  —-—«+I don’t care two hoots whether it is a firs 
NewrTon: I wouldn’t go as far as that. You bring me back to edition—original or derivative or what not. 
my starting point. The purpose of art is to give pleasure. Works | which seems to me to haye beauty I say” “Hooray’, 
of art are objects to be enjoyed. A great many people can getno that. © 
pleasure at all from original art. The original artist is always WILENSKI: All right. Then let’ 's leave it. at that. You: gee for 
hard to understand when he first appears. His work seems objects to enjoy and when you find one you say ‘Hooray’ A look _ 


one, I say ‘Hooray’. We’re both obviously extremely useful — : 
people. The artists ‘of England Peas to give us pensions in our “ _ 
and the Post- Impressionists, and the a ura But then the deri- old age. OS PRR (oaice Sn tet ok zs 
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Freedom and Authority i in the Modern World es, 


eae Aushirity and the Expert 


By SIR HENRY BUNBURY a Sieg od 


7 was ait Y think, in one of the earlier talks in this always a lawyer, the City Treasuiel, who i is an our 

series, that ‘authority is as it were the framework within the Medical ‘Officer of Health, who is a doctor, the Bor 

which freedom, personal freedom, the freedom to be our- Surveyor or Engineer, the Education Officer, who is 

selves, must operate. And in a society of human beings, tional expert, and often there is an Electricity . ‘Mana 
freedom, without some sort of framework of order, cannot Manager, a Tramways Manager, a Housing Manag 
exist. Now, in that framework you will find that people who on. Now in the main these experts have them 
may be described generally as experts play a definite and an~ authority over you. They act by order of the 
important part. In the simplest forms of community the func- you want to challenge their action, or to resist s« 
tion of the expert in government is not very apparent—though — they require you to do, it is to the Council | 
even the African tribe has its medicine-man. But as civilisation that for this reason, that the Counci 
grows and the network of social and economic relations be-' by you, and can be removed by you. I 
tween the members of. a society becomes more complex, we them; you can even turn them out, sooner or late: 
find that the framework of authority becomes more complex very fact that you can do this will make them, i 
too. And in that more complex framework the expert function of their authority, sensitive to your. wishes. 
becomes more and more definite, more differentiated from _ representatives. They are in fact elves 
= Si agit seeks to fulfil its purpose, is to create 


Laymen and Experts i in. Copentene and Conflict - institutions, replicas, as it were, of itse 
well in proportion as it-succeeds in ‘doing so. | sug 
_ At first sight the distinction between experts and other as a sort of biological interpretation of democracy. - 
people may seem to you vague, and the question perhaps not Now, when we turn to the expert we get quite ; 
very important. But when you consider i institutions in the con- picture. He has no representative capacity. He is 
crete, as they actually work, you will soon see that it is a very _ election but by appointment. He has a job to do, a sp 
important question indeed. So much so that many people ‘job, to which he devotes the whole of his working life 
resist with passionate conviction the giving of any authority aim and ambition must be to do this job as well as © 
at all to experts. They label it ‘bureaucracy’. Others clamour- accordance withthe standards: and e: ic 


experts, who will be free from restrictions and obstacles that be, and indeed sometimes is, in conflict with the vi 
make for delay and compromise, and tell them to get on with ‘representative body. And ag the views of - 
the job, _ _ body correctly reflect the | of those 

Let me take a concrete case. In your acteaae Cine you. sent, it is See that ‘the 
have a Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors, who are elected (or. 
not elected) at regular intervals by you. They employ a number 
of expert officials: There is the Town Clerks who thas coees 


xpert may tell you that if in your city, the law were 


greater efficiency would far outweigh the cost. But there 
I be all sorts of practical difficulties raised, and objections 
taken in particular quarters, and the Council, which is sensitive 
_ to the feelings of those whom it represents, may conclude that 
_action on these lines would be resented and unpopular. It is 
_ for the Council and not for the expert to decide. You will find 
what is fundamentally the same thing in the machinery of 
_ central government. There are on the one hand Ministers and 
_ the House of Commons: both elected, and regularly and fre- 
‘ age changed; both removable. They are the expression of 
_ the popular will and, in a general way, represent it. On the 
- other hand, there are the permanent officials—the Civil Ser- 
_ yants. Some of them are technical experts, others of them are 
_ administrative experts in the widest sense of the term. But 
_ they are all experts in the sense that they contribute specialised 
__ knowledge, experience and judgment: that they devote their 
whole life to this vocation and are not affected by change of 
_ government. They all have this in common, that they have no 


_ representative capacity, and no direct responsibility to the. 


public. Shs 
_ Here, then, is our central theme. If the task of reconciling 
tolerable order with indispensable freedom is the fundamental 
problem of the modern State, what part should the expert play? 
_ And, in considering the function of the expert under repre- 
sentative government, we may accept this clear-cut distinction 
_ between expert and representative, and set aside for the 
moment the differences which exist between the different 
kinds of expert. Not that they are unimportant: on the con- 
trary, a great deal might be said about them. But it does not 
arise here. 

Now the question which we are asking does not, I believe, 
admit of any short and simple answer, and I am certainly not 
going to try to give one. But we can examine the considera- 
tions that bear on the problem. There have been those who 
have said ‘Why have experts at all? They are not only dan- 

__ gerous but unnecessary in the business of government’. Well, 
this policy, if it worked, would at any rate dispose of the 
problem. Perhaps its most famous exponent was Andrew 
___ Jackson, one of the great Presidents of the United States. In 
his first public address as President, his Message to Congress 
4 in 1829, he said ‘The duties of all public officers are, or at least 
___ admit of being made, so plain and simple that men of intelli- 
» _ gence may readily qualify themselves for their performance’, 
__ and he went on to say ‘I submit therefore to your considera- 
} tion whether the efficiency of the government would not be 
promoted, and official industry and integrity better secured, 
by a general extension of the law which limits appointments 
to four years’. President Jackson had reasons for his theory. 
He was, it has been said, probably sincere in believing that 
there was a real danger of the development of an un-American 
bureaucracy. But the result was, for very many years, disas- 


trous. It meant the ‘spoils system’ which for nearly three 
- generations flourished almost without let or hindrance. 


é 
Popular Election of Experts 


_ inevitably regards himself as responsible to those who elected 
him and to no-one else. Subject to that obligation, he is a law 
to himself, and co-ordinated administration can scarcely exist; 
there is no. unifying influence that counts.. 


01 of modern, Germany, the expert official is-often. given 


ot 
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-and continuously enforced the gain in improved health. 


an-authority which here would be entrusted only to those who 
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are directly responsible to the electors. Take, for instance, the 
Burgomaster or Mayor of a city. He is not, as with us, a 
prominent citizen holding his public office for a year: he is a 
government official, an expert in municipal government, who. 


has made it his career and his livelihood. This has long been 


characteristic of Germany, and still is under the new zegime. 
It is, you will observe, the exact opposite of American ideas. 

What then is the typically British attitude to this problem? 
I have already said something about it, and we may now 
examine it more closely. We can, I think, observe a quite 
definite British theory on the subject—not a very old theory, 
for the problem itself only became important with the coming 
of the industrial revolution, but one which has been pretty 
consistently applied in the great development of the scope of 
the government during the last hundred years. We may express 


it in this way, that the function of the expert is twofold, to’ 


advise and to execute policy when approved by the repre- 
sentative body. 

I must now meet a criticism which some of you will cer- 
tainly make. This, it may be said, is all very well for a theory: 
but what about the practice? Advice may in theory be merely 
advice, but in practice, when given by an expert to a repre- 
sentative body which has not, and is meant not to have, that 
expert knowledge, is it not bound to carry with it an authority 
which is certainly real, even though it is not formal? In the 
same way, are not those whose duty it is to execute approved 
policies bound to have great influence in the choice and the 
shaping of them, and to have authority which they can use 
in the execution of those policies? 

We must not burke this question: and I suspect that when 
Mr. Cruttwell spoke of the ‘tyranny of the expert’, this was 
what he had in mind. I suggest that the true answer to the point 
is something like this. If we are well served by our experts, it 
is highly probable that the advice they give will, in most cases, 
be good advice, and it is better to have good advice from com- 
petent experts than bad advice from incompetent: but how- 
ever that may be, the responsibility will still lie on us, as 
representatives of the people; not for judging the matter from 


the expert point of view—that we cannot well do—but for - 


judging it from the public point of view. It is for us to say 
what shall be done and what left undone. 


The Aim of the Expert is Efficiency 


In the same way in the execution of policies approved by the 
representative bodies, whether they be public health policies 
or traffic policies, or town-planning policies, some degree of 
authority over us must be entrusted to the experts themselves. 
To deny that authority is exercised in this way would be to close 
our eyes to facts. But if you ask whether this means a funda- 
mental intrusion into personal, or civic, or corporate freedom, 
the same answer must be given. The natural objective of the 
expert is, and must be, efficiency—the efficient execution of 
policies. The special trust of the representative, in deciding on 
these policies, is the safeguarding of that kind and quality of 
freedom which those whom he represents desire. Good gov- 
ernment in a liberty-loving country depends, I suggest, on the 
right performance and adjustment of these two functions. 

Now I can imagine many of you saying that all this is much 
too high-falutin’ and cuts no ice. Do things really work like 
this: can they ever be made to? Well, it is the purpose of these 
talks to consider the fundamental issues of political philosophy 
as they bear on our strange and difficult modern conditions. 
But I agree that it is time that we got to closer quarters with 
these experts. We have said something about the expert func- 
tions: let us now look at the experts themselves. What ground 
is there for the suggestion that they are, in practice, tyrants; 
amiable, well-meaning tyrants no doubt, but still tyrants at 
heart and even in deed? 

Now it has been remarked that most people who specialise in 
some particular field of activity tend to develop single-track 
minds. They are apt to be obsessed with a single idea: to pursue 
it from its starting-point with immense industry and single- 
mindedness- to the bitter end, and not to see the need for a 
change of direction when such change is called for. If you 
doubt this, ask-the Manager of your Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment-(if you ‘have one). what he thinks. about the uses of 
electricity: and: the Manager of the Electricity Department 
what he thinks about the uses of gas. If we were governed by 


property to rates 
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was said the othe t 
government system, as C ompare 
ernment, is that the ex 
mittees of the Counci 


to explain and justify. directly to the. 


elected representatives | of the community the advice: they § give = 


and the proposals they make for policy and its execution. A 
very good. discipline for tyrants: for the expert in his zeal ‘for 


- efficiency is sometimes apt to forget that, in the last resort, the 
- policies which it will be for him to carry out,. and the manner 
_ of their execution, must ‘be such as will be acceptable to the’ 


public generally. This is the essence “of freedom. - 


-Of course, a price has sometimes to be paid for this freedom. *. 
Wise, far-seeing policies may be rejected" becatise public. opin- — 
ion is not ripe for them: Experts have to learn patience, and at’ 


times to put up with frustration. It séems so clear to them that ~ 


this or that ought in the’ general public interést to be done, and 


done sooner rather than later. Often they may be right. But 
the remedy for this, I would suggest, is not in the direction’ of 


more authority for the expert, but a greater enlightenment of — 


the public ‘mind. And this brings me to another aspect of the 
use of expert knowledge i in the modern State—an aspect which 
has some Significance. - Capen : 


Our Passion for Coriittees 


Foreigners often ridicule us for our passion for committees. 
It is curious that in America the use of official ‘committees for 
the study of difficult concrete problems. of government has 
hitherto been almost unknown. Even i in this country it is a. 
comparatively modern invention, dating from the period, | 
about 100 years ago, when the newly-enfranchised middle- 


class began to demand knowledge of the facts concerning the 


grave social problems that were then raising their heads. Now 
there may not be much to be said for committees as executive 


; instruments—this at any rate is what many people think: but as_ 


as 


ameans of applying the knowledge and ideas and judgment of 
experts from various points of view to the study of some par- 
ticular problem of government, they are of high value. -I am 
speaking, of course, of committees of disinterested people, ex-. 
perts and others: not of that other type of committee which 


consists of representatives of interests in the economic sense. 


The difference is a very real one. The former will ask what 
ought to be done; the latter, what can we igs ‘on: and this i is 
not necessarily the’ same thing. 

The value of the kind of committee that we are ethan of - 
is, ‘I suggest, not only that it enables the specialised ideas of 


experts in different fields to be brought together and fused into’. 


a single whole, but also that it provides a meanis for bringing 
those ideas into the public” consciousness. If popular self- 
government is government by persuasion, here at any rate is a 
means by which experts can gain a hearing for their ideas. If 
we hesitate, as well we may, to give them the authority to 
impose their ideas upon us, the more reason why we should 
listen when they set out to persuade us. And I venture to think 
that we might do more of this, and do it more efectvely? There 
are signs that it is happening. . 

‘All experts are not alike, and hee is. eaoes criticism ofan 
made of the expert which at first sight seems the direct opposite 
of what I have just said, though I think that fundamentally i it 
is not so very different. ‘Henry Ford has written that his ‘new 
operations are always directed by men who have had- no 
previous knowledge of the subject and therefore have not had a 
chance to get on really familiar terms -with the impossible’: 
“The expert’, he says, ‘always knows far too many things that — 


- can’t be done’. . This may be exaggerated: there are experts and 
experts. But it contains more than a grain of truth. This 
_ negative tyranny of the expert, if I may so call i it, may be just 


as much a restriction on freedom as his desire to impose on you 
something you do not want or, at any rate, for which you.are 
not ready. For circumstances may change—are always changing 
—and what was impossible, ¢ or unwise, or at all events not done 


jn one situation may become both desirable and possible in. 


another. That is, I suggest, another reason why i in the adminis- 
trative field the expert view needs to be tried on the touchstone 
of the representative view, if authority is to be rightly exercised. 


officials : sit in with the: various ‘com- & 


i sity ¢ : v ’ 
“Although they are Seb on the bobdcttia of our: 
there is a special reason for mentioning them, if ¢ 
_ sake of drawing certain distinctions. Authority, in the 
which it has been used in these talks, means th power 
pel individuals to do, | or to refrain from doing, particul: 
The rendering of services which people can use Or not 
wish, and for, which’ they are compelled to” 
“choose to use ‘them, i is at any rate a. diffe 
are handed over entirely to 
made directly responsible to the 


‘to _be a company of nnnteenee and others  workibg ‘u 
public control for a limited profit and became a public corp “l 
tion, what difference did i it make? What would be the. difference | i 
if broadcasting were handed over to “the Post Office or the 
great Municipal Authorities? Does it matter whether th 5 
passenger transport of London i is provided-by, say, the London‘ ta 
County Council, which is an elected. body, or by the: London: * 
Passenger Transport Board, which is not? It seems to be : 
question primarily of efficiency of service rather than of free 
_dom and authority: but that freedom has many ‘sides; social” 
freedom, is not the whole of. it—there is is economic | ‘freedom 
too. . ee 4 = ? 


Reconciling Expert Sad People x 


- May I conclude by trying to draw together ie thieade ot 
these remarks? The last 100 years has seen the fulfilment of. 
two great movements in the history of our social order, On the 
‘one hand is the development of popular representative self- 
government. We are celebrating this year the centenary of the 
passing of the Municipal Corporations Act—the real beginning — oe 
of local self-government in this country. On the other hand, is- 
the gradual establishment of the expert as an integral and 
specialised part of the framework of social order. Last year we  ~ 
celebrated the centenary of the first Factory 4 Act—the begin. 4 
ning of specialised administration in the social services. : 
Between the representative and the expert function there isa 
fundamental difference, and the developments of science, with 
all the complexities that it brings, have brought these two 
functions into ever sharper contrast. Their courses seem to 
diverge, and sometimes we wonder where we are going. How 
shall we close the gap between the expert and the people? . 

Now we in England always regard the expert with a cextaiae A a 
distrust. We love to do things for ourselves; to experiment and’ 
to muddle through, finding our way somehow. by instinct _ 
rather than by direction. But, fortunately perhaps, we have 
not gone to the length of trying to do without experts within 
the governmental system, or of changing them at frequent 
intervals in order that they may not hold us too. firmly in their 
clutches. Our attitude has rather been that of expecting a. good <4 
-deal of them, while still keeping them in what we believe to be 
. their proper place. If their authority over us has-grown, it is 

rather from force of circumstances than from a- deliberate 

desire that they should have it. oS 
But in these troubled and uneasy times the call for efficiency 74 
does not grow less: and if that is what we want we must, atany — 
rate, listen to the expert even though we are not prepared in 
some measure to surrender our individual freedom to him. We 
may still demand that our experts shall, in so far as they exer-_ 
cise authority, be disinterested. If ever you discuss among 

yourselves the question of economic. planning; of which 4 

nowadays ' we hear so Msg you will realise the impor of ae 

. this issue.. * ; 

I should fike to eoncteias with this thought. The repre- 
sentative reflects the hopes and desires and, in the widest sense, _ 
the interests of those whom he represents. The expert. stands, Re 
more or less adequately of course, for efficiency and continuity 
of purpose. Does not true freedom, in a State like ours, lie in 
the reconciliation—or, if I may use a bereton the intemees oa 
tion—of these two points of view? oy 
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Students at a Danish agricultura! college milking in the fields 
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By courtesy of the Danish Government 


Danish Land Policy 


A Discussion between JOHN MORGAN and ROBERT STAERMOSE 


OHN MORGAN: I understand that you are a tutor at the 
new Co-operative College at Middelfort. Who goes to this 
college? 
ROBERT STAERMOSE: The employees of the Co-operative 
Societies in Denmark, and the Committee members; so we 
train the technical side and educate and develop the democratic 
side at our college. The Co-operative movement is governed 
in the villages by Committee members, who come for one-week 
courses. ~ 
Morcan: You cater for what we know in this country as the 
industrial Co-operative movement on the training side, and 
your college provides tuition for both the workers’ side and the 
managerial side. What sort of contacts do you have with the 
farming community? 
STAERMOSE: Most of our students come from the small 


village co-operative societies, and the bulk of the membership - 


in the organisations behind our school are farmers. About 80 per 
cent. of the members of the Consumers’ Co-operative move- 
ment, which has built our college, are farmers. 

Morcan: So that not only do the Danish farmers co-operate 
to sell their butter and bacon and eggs, but also to buy groceries 
and feeding stuffs. 

STAERMOSE: Yes, and for the supply of fertilisers, seed, elec- 
tricity, and for seasonal credit and long term credit, for insurance 
and land drainage. 

MorcGAan: That is something quite new to us. You say 80 per 
cent. of your members are farmers—are they the typical farmer? 

STAERMOSE: Yes: the typical farmer has individual ownership 
of his land in Denmark, and his farm is a small unit. We have 
200,000 farms of less than 150 acres, and only 4,000 of more 
than that. Over 90 per cent. are owned by the farmers them- 
selves. Danish land policy has always followed the principle of 
keeping the small unit intact, but the farmers have financed the 
purchase of the land through their Co-operative Land Mortgage 


Banks organised under bye-laws approved by the State. It is 
easy to raise loans on land and buildings in Denmark. One of the 
privileges conferred on the Mortgage Banks is that trustees have 
been empowered by the State to invest funds in the land mort- 
gage bonds. 

Morcan: We are told in this country of the indebtedness 
of the Danish farmer to the various organisations which either 
lend money for land, or give advances on his crops—that he 
owes them nearly twice as much today as ten years ago. 

STAERMOSE: I would not compare with ten years ago. I would 
rather compare with before the War. Naturally the possibility 
for export at favourable prices reflected itself in the prices of 
agricultural holdings. The export possibilities were capitalised, 
and the debt increased, which particularly has hit the younger 
generation of farmers establishing themselves in the years from 
1920 to 1928. They came into it in a period when prices were at 
their highest level. 

Morean: Our farmer passed through much the same kind of 
difficulties: that is partly why-he has felt forced to press for the 


‘right to keep out food. 


STAERMOSE: We in Denmark feel that the English farmer 
suffers a little when our products are either kept out or lowered 
in prices, because our prices both in butter and eggs and in 
bacon have always kept the market tone of prices at the highest 
level, and if you knock out our products and let in other pro- 
ducts which are much lower in price, and often in quality, than 
ours, you will only weaken your own market. 

Morcan: Will you admit that were you an English farmer, you 
would feel that you had a right to your own food market? 

STAERMOSE: If I were an English farmer I should most cer- 
tainly think that I should have the first chance of supplying my 
home market, but I would feel prouder if I could do it in open 
competition, rather than by keeping others out by restrictions, 
by import duties, by tariffs and quotas. 


P Se supported the Danish ames or Hemen thick pee 
~ could have done as well as he has done? In England, where nine 


ment or the State has all the way through helped agriculture. 


ment. The State has always been careful to keep the small unit Denmark. Danish agriculture has developed its 
_ intact, and the Government will only come in on the land policy. all the various ‘purposes on a voluntary bas: ; 
‘The farmers’ co-operative societies have all developed onavol- ment has only been a helper. Your question seem: 

_ untary basis and have received no State support in their early that you see ‘the Danish Government as a promo 
‘Stages. The initiative has come from the farmers themselves, and culture; well, that idea i is, in my opinion, not rig! d 
it was not until their schemes had reached nearly 100 per « cent. _Morcan: But is that idea right if I conceive 
that the Government took notice of them and gave them its as the backer of agriculture, but not the promoter? — 
_ Official backing. May I point out that the dairy industry, bacon _ STAERMOSE: Yes, the backer—that would be the 


‘ment initiative, and may I remind you that when the hard com- ~_ M 2 ; Da ; thi els e 10 
petition from the virgin soil of the trans-oceanic countries started but — had the nish State an ng i 


Modern Danish farming grew up on the farmers’ own initiative © 
= are ast 
as.a result of education and adaptability, and. “not because of — nee ials, Geese ot Ee rk’s S$ gec rapt ial | position. | 


tional Danish land policy of preventing enclosure, and took 


into smaller areas for family farming. 


. different to the fate of its own farming. You were able to come in 
_,with your standardised produces 8 to meet a growing demand on 


English farmer would follow the way of the Danish farmer, his 
_ position would be very much better. But in this country, farm- 


tional system that you have in Denmark. 
total exports, and therefore, naturally, all the forces you mention 


_ one would imagine that your village life is well provided with es 
amenities and institutions which make for a vigorous, active France, Italy and Germany said they no longer. wanted them. 


‘such services as. electricity supplies. through independent. co- 
operative societies. They continue. their contact with their Folk figures for the English farmer are those which show that, ta 
_ High Schools in their village meeting hall. In the meeting hall the year r900 as the standard year, with an index figure 


‘their meeting on the same night. The principle of local initiative, 
the idea of building the organisations from the bottom up, has — happen again as soon as co world ges a little straighter 


been very strong with the Danish farmers. They have never than itis. ae ite Nea oc 
liked their things to be organised from a Government Office, = Se A ee 
but have believed in doing their things. themselves through their = <s a 
own organisations. Until recent vote this has been the line of : - aed Bal jae = roe 
development. et a eg aa : OS Ca 
-_Morcan: How have you, in . Denmark, felt eonoktt mains dla oa alee ae (Continued, from page 429) peta 


" restrictions that we have. — to. se to assist Our OWN  helieve. They are fall of hidden pitfalls and fairly bristle with 
farmers? difficulties which are carefully concealed from the un 


me ‘about the reaction of the Danish farmer to the restrictions, once our people declare their will. How can they 
great share of the British market in open competition and with 


prices higher than the prices of other countries’ products, and — 
‘you must also remember that the standard of living in Denmark 


“meant a great many modifications in Danish farming. The 


and partly by the joint action of these. The number of milch | wastepaper, oat the. der horse to. 


Baxbakiat But do you | ; 


people out of ten are only interested i in town things and town in- — 
dustries, the State does not feel about our industry as keenly as _facili 
yours does in Denmark. To me it seems that the Danish Govern- _ bor d 


STAERMOSE: The Government backing is in the line of develop- — ee rclatieship. heen the State and agriculture fr 


a 


industry and egg export have developed without any Govern- expression. _ 


sixty years ago, protection was adopted’ by the principal Euro- 
pean agricultural countries? In Denmark no tariffs were put up; 
the farmers made a radical.and quick change in methods. © 


_ STAERMOSE: Only ps 30% per cent. Sor fe yp 
agriculture, but of course indirectly it giv 
many more than 30 per cent., and in se Di 
try is able to compete, although we have nei er coal 


Government aid. The State came in, however, with the tradi~ ‘instance, in shipbuilding. et 


_ The Danish farmer readjusts his "penaaeei to pt 
duiorias but naturally he hopes for a future where 
me able to ee his erent out-in ee market, to 


active steps so that entailed land and glebe land were broken ap 


At the same time that this was taking place: in ‘Denmark, 
England ‘was rapidly industralising and becoming more in- - 


the part of our work. 


Morean: In England it is ‘very Seaten said that if pre peS ae supplier of goods t to ‘Denmark j just as Denmark per h . 


of population comes first in purchasing from Britain. This 
taken place at the same time as British exports to the three pr 
cipal European markets went down from £80 millions to , 
millions. Ours were going up, whilst. theirs were going 
_ even with Britain spending less with us than she did. In 
we spent 219 million Kr. with Great Britain; by 1934 that 
gone up to 407 million Kr. though the value of British pucks 
from us was diminished under the restrictions. 


are directed more or less towards the promotion of agriculture. — Morean: Yes, I think there is something in 1 what you say; 


-Morean: If there is all this national backing. to farming, then because we in England only quite recently have had to accept 
all the world’s surplus food supplies when other countri s like 


ing is only one of several industries and there is not the same — 
concentration of the Government and the banks and the educa-- 


 STAERMOSE: It is true that in Denmark farming is the most 
important industry and that it accounts for 85 per cent. of the 


and happy country life? And there is no question at all about it that if the world trade 


STAERMOSE: The Danish farmers have always had an instinct Could be set going again, and these other markets opened, the 


for ati 2 they tinw ll the villages organised elief felt by the English farmer would be a very real one, 
ei rie a a asennad Sere is We should share it with the Danes. The most signifi 


ou may find that five or six small co-operative societies have 100, by 1914 his prices had improved by 10 per cent., wi 
# ae shinee tra fi out any special steps being taken to help him, and that mai 


STAERMOSE: The conditions of NS eee will ue dis- ‘public. Itisall very well to brush these asideas mer 
cussed in the large district agricultural associations. You ask . ‘objections which will ‘vanish like mist before the r 


and here I may point out that the Danish farmer has got his = a a are told the facts sae hear bath sid 


is the same, or maybe a little higher, than in England. Therefore _ 
you will understand that the first reaction of the Danish farmer 
was that everything was going wrong. He had gained the market 
in open competition and with nothing but his ability and the 
‘quality of his goods in his favour. These restrictions, of course, 


farmer gradually understood that he had to readjust his system 
of production to the new conditions. This readjustment is carried 
‘out partly by the agricultural organisations, partly by the State, 


cows is being reduced by ink 20 ats cent., and progres the erred it is the perenne ne: 
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é Listener’ s Music 


NE ‘of several popular errors concerning great com- 
posers is that they just happen, like some sport or freak 


site: a great composer is, in a very real sense, the pro- 
f Pecuct of his contemporaries and immediate predecessors. 
- Posterity i is slow to realise this, partly because the great man so 
- completely overshadows his fellows, and also because the works 
of the latter are not always easily accessible. 


‘This is, perhaps, best shown by a literary rather than by a 

_ musical example. Until comparatively recent times the Eliza- 

dramatists were, to all but a few literary specialists, a dim 

_ group serving as a background against which Shakespeare stood 

-out—Excelsior first, the rest nowhere. We now see that Shake- 

_ Speare’s contemporaries were only less great than himself, and we 

realise that, without Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 

_ the rest of the immensely vital group that provided an audience 

_ congenial to his development, there could haye been no Shake- 
_ Speare, or only a different and lesser one. 


If Bach, rather than Handel, is a typical example of a great 
composer being, like Shakespeare, both the product and the sum 
. of contemporary achievement, it is because Bach stayed at home, 
_ whereas Handel roved, and then settled down abroad. As the 

“majority of the important composers of the time were organists, 

and most of them Germans, Bach’s debt to his contemporaries 

__ was far greater than Handel’s. The importancé of the early 
_ German school is only now beginning to be realised. Something 
analogous to our English revival of the Tudor and Elizabethan 
_ composers has for some years been going on in Germany, with 
_ the publication of works by Schiitz (1585-1672—perhaps the 
greatest of Bach’s forerunners, sometimes called ‘the father of 
German music’), Scheidt (1587-1764), Froberger (1610-1667) 
and others. 


=. The Foundations devoted to composers of the Bach and 
_~ Handel period comprise a week each of keyboard, vocal, and 
chamber music. Keyboard works—especially those for organ— 
__ are naturally the least unfamiliar. The organ pieces by Pachelbel, 

Bohm and Buxtehude have been available in modern collections 
____ for some years past, and have been played fairly often by English 
'_ gecitalists; and those by the French composers, Raison and de 
: : Grigny,. are also taking their place in the repertory. At least two 
7 ’ of the pieces played by Mr, Trevor have a close connection with 
F 
E 


by 


Bach. Buxtehude’s Fugue in F was evidently i in Bach’s mind 
when he wrote the well-known Fugue in D; not only is the style 
very similar, but there is a remarkable thematic coincidence 
midway; and the little Trio en Passacaille by André Raison 
provided Bach with the first four bars of the theme of his 
Passacaglia in C minor. (A little Duo by Raison apparently gave 
Bach the chief idea for the Dorian Toccata). Another of the 
organ group, Georg Bohm, influenced Bach when the latter was 
a youth at Limeburg. Bohm, who was organist at St. John’s 
‘Church in that town, seems to have been a disciple of the French 
_ school, and no doubt Bach’s interest in Raison and his fellows 
derives from Bohm. 


_ Bach’s admiration for Buxtehude was demonstrated in thie 
200-mile journey on foot which the youth made from Arnstadt 
to Liibeck, witha year’s savings in his pocket, and four weeks’ 

~ Jeave of absence. As everybody knows, Bach found Buxtehude 
and Liibeck so attractive that the holiday lasted four months, and 

_ got him into trouble with his pastors and masters on his return. 
‘What mattered more for the future of music is that the Litbeck 
pilgrimage gave him a powerful stimulus to organ composition. 
- Jan Adam Reinken was another of the youthful Bach’s heroes. 
Reinken, the teacher of Béhm, was organist at Hamburg, and 
Bach, when sixteen years old, walked thither (a mere thirty 
_ miles, this journey) to hear him. Reinken was then eighty years 
_ old. It is possible that on this visit Bach obtained possession of a 
ns copy of two of Reinken’s instrumental suites, known as “Hortus 
~ Musicus’ (No. 6 is to be broadcast on March 27). Bach sub- 
_ sequently arranged Nos. 1 ‘and 11 for keyboard, and for a long 
tile they were regarded as his own compositions. Twenty 
later, Bach met Reinken again, the latter being in his 99th 
. This time the pair changed places; Bach playing and 


tay L* 


of nature. Musical history teaches us the exact oppo- 
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Contemporaries of Bach and Handel 


Music by contemporaries af Bach and Handel is being broadcast in the Foundations of Music from Purch II-29 


Reinken listening. Bach improvised on the Chorale ‘An Wasser- 
fliissen Babylon’, and at the end Reinken exclaimed, ‘I thought 
this art was dead, but I see it still lives in you’. There seems to be 
little doubt that Bach also gave on this occasion the first per- 
formance of his Fantasia and Fugue in G minor; it is likely that 
the work was a tribute to Reinken, for the subject of the fugue 
was based on the opening of No. 5 of the ‘Hortus Musicus’. 


Marchand was a French organist, some of whose themes were 
used by Bach. The most interesting association of the pair, how- 
ever, is in connection with one of the improvisation contests 
which at that time (and even as late as Beethoven’s day) were a 
form of salon entertainment. Ata royal concert at Weimar, Mar- 
chand played a French air with showy variations of his own. 
Bach was among the audience, and at the close was invited to 
play. He responded by repeating all Marchand’s variations, 
afterwards improvising twelve better and more difficult ones! 
He then wrote a theme, handed it to Marchand, and challenged 
him to an organ contest on the theme. Marchand accepted the 
challenge, but quietly disappeared before the appointed time. 

Telemann (songs, March 19; flute sonata, March 25) was an 
immensely prolific composer who during his lifetime was held 
to be in the first rank, some esteeming him even above Bach. 
Handel knew him well, and said of him that he could write an 
‘eight-part motet as easily as anybody else could write a letter; 
and this reputation for facility is supported by Telemann’s own 
remark that ‘a proper composer should be able to set a placard 
to music’. His fatal ease of production is shown by the fact that 
his works include forty-four Passions, forty operas, and six 
hundred overtures! 

Zachau (Chamber Trio in F, March 25) is remembered today 
as the teacher of Handel, who became his pupil when seven 
years old. The boy pleased Zachau so much that he said he 
could never do enough for him. Certainly he did his utmost, 
and not the least among the good things Handel owed to him 
was the freedom of Zachau’s: extensive collection of contem- 
porary music of various nationalities. The result is shown in a 
manuscript volume dated 1698, and signed ‘G. F. H.’, contain- 
ing, in Handel’s writing, works by many of the chief composers 
of the day. Handel esteemed his old teacher so highly that he 
visited him from time to time, and after his death, sent frequent 
gifts of money to his widow. 


Frederick the Great (flute sonatas, March 28) was as enthu-~ 


‘siastic about music as about war. ‘Daily’, says Carlyle, ‘at a 


fixed hour of the afternoon there is a concert held.. . . Frederick 
has a fine sensibility to music: does himself, with thrilling 
adagios on the flute, join in these harmonious acts’. It will be 
interesting to hear one of his own ‘thrilling adagios’, even 
though we shall be unable to forget the cynicism of Richard 
Strauss concerning some efforts’ by one of Frederick’s suc- 
cessors: ‘You must be careful in speaking of Royal compositions; 
you never know who wrote them!’ The remark has point in 
connection with Frederick, for he composed a full-sized opera. 
Here is Carlyle, quoting from a letter of Voltaire’s, and adding 
a pawky comment in brackets: 

Saw the opera of ‘Titus’ which is a masterpiece (by Frederick him- 
self, with the important aid of Graun). 

“Important aid’ is good! Frederick’s significance in the history 
of music rests on Bach’s visit to Potsdam, when he improvised 
the work known as ‘The Musical Offering’, which in its turn 
became the origin of the colossal ‘Art of Fugue’. 

Being unable to discuss all the composers, I have touched only 
on those who were most closely connected with Bach and 
Handel. The remainder are Briihns, Pachelbel, Ritter, Liibeck, 
Walther, Muffat, Dieupart, Kuhnau, Clari, Erlebach, Steffani, 
Stradelli, Lotti, and Vivaldi. 

These three weeks’ Foundations will, I feel sure, prove to be 
one of the best designed and most attractive of all the long 
series. The .composers, almost to a man (we must certainly 


except Frederick) were great old fellows, well worth rescuing 


and hearing for their own sakes, as well as for the important 
part they played in one of the most fruitful of musical eras. 


Harvey GRACE 
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a ~ Broadcast on March 8 Me 
Tid POUND HAS HAD A BUSY; not to say an exciting week. Tt has 


cer ‘time past. A week ago today, it was worth about 4 dollars 


-86 cents of American money, and 73} francs of French money. 


mee ‘At one time on Wednesday, it was worth only 4 dollars 714 cents 
- of American money, and 70} francs of French money. To 


express this fall in another way—measured in terms of the old 


gold pound which existed before September, 1931, our present- 

day paper pound was worth 11s. 93d. a week ago. On Wednes- 

y day, it fell as low as IIs. 43d. Since then, it has recovered par- 
sory and this afternoon it was worth 4 dollars 77 cents, 

} francs, and about IIs. 723d. in terms of the old pound. But 


a5 Tos of value has only been in'terms of gold. The pound today — 


will buy as much food and goods generally as it did a year ago, 
or even three years ago. So far the British citizen has not suffered 
in purchasing power from the fall of the pound—provided of 

‘course, that he stays at home and does not travel abroad. 
-There are two main reasons why the pound might fall in terms 
of outside currencies like the dollar and the franc. It might fall 
-because Great Britain was buying more from the outside world 
than she was selling to the outside world. When I use the words 
‘buying’ and ‘selling’ in this connection, I must include in the 
i ‘things bought, not only actual ‘materials and foodstuffs and 
manufactures which we buy from abroad, but other items like 
=} the expenditure of British tourists abroad for which we have to 
; pay foreign countries. And I must include in the things sold by 
Great Britain such items as the services which our banks and 


| 


shipping companies render to foreigners, the hotel accommoda- 
tion and food and entertainment which we sell to tourists © 


visiting Great Britain, and also—a very important item—the 
interest and dividends on British investments in foreign 
countries. Making these adjustments, we may say that the 
pound might fall if on the balance of all these current .trans- 
actions between the citizens of this country and the citizens of 
other countries, Great Britain had to pay more abroad than 
she was receiving from abroad, 

The second main reason is concerned not with current trans- 
actions, but with the large amounts of money and British invest- 
ments which citizens of other countries own. If, for any reason, 


the foreign owners of this British money and these British invest-. 


ments wanted to reduce their holdings, they would sell pounds 

-and buy their own currencies, and the pound would naturally 

fall in terms of these currencies. Now, can we say which of these 

: _two reasons has recently been operative? It is difficult to do so 

pet with certainty, but probably it is chiefly the second, for the 

; available evidence does not indicate that the balance of current 
transactions is heavily against Great Britain. 

The general impression is that the pound has recently been 


falling largely because foreign owners of balances in British - 
s ___ banks or of British securities have been anxious to reduce their _ 


holdings. But why have they been anxious to get rid of their 
pounds? It would be idle to deny that the answer to that question 
is that at the present moment the pound has not got a very good 
<< name abroad. The Continent believes that a currency which is 
5 not rigidly stabilised in gold value must sooner or later depre- 
ciate. That belief is based on the experiences of most of the 
Continental countries themselves in the years following the 
War when their ‘currencies fell catastrophically, not only in 
gold value, but—and here is the vital difference between their 
experience and ours—in purchasing power also. This funda- 
mental distrust has been reinforced recently by exaggerated 
=e reports and fears arising out of a variety of causes: the pepper 
| gamble (which from this point of view at least was an utterly 
' trivial incident), the coming Election and so on. 
And that brings me to my final point. Should we worry? My 
- answer is that there is no cause to worry so long as our Budget 
balances and so long as there is no great upward movement in 
_ commodity prices. On the other hand, I do not think that the 
fall in the pound i is a matter which we should view with com- 
plete equanimity. The fall of the pound is calculated to increase 
a. the economic troubles of the gold countries, which are already 
: very great. It may drive them off the gold standard. It may, and 
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Some extracts from recent broadcasts 


fluctuated more widely in gold value than in any week fora long - 


been associated with the tin restriction group, of which Mr. 


-Jpternational Committee, which could _be sold and re-bought — 4 


_ This was the position when James and Shakspeare failed. Their _ 
- shellac position was taken over by friends; the pepper gamble _ 


- the British Government—knew of the attempt which the private s 
_ pool had made to force the price. © 
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very” likely will, induce” phen ¢ to set up additional P Re Soe 
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Tin. Shellac and Pepper 


‘THERE HAS BEEN a lot in the news lately about cornering the 
supplies of commodities—first it was shellac, then pepper, and ~ 
now tin. In fact, it largely began with tin. After the War, pro- 
duction increased too fast. Soon there was too much. tin—the 
price fell, and soon there were producers who argued that pro- 
duction should be restricted. About this time, there was formed ; 
the British American Tin Corporation, among the directors. of 
which was Sir Hugo Cunliffe Owen, one of the leading figures, 4 
not in tin, but in the immensely ven British Amerikan a 
tobacco group. : 
: Voluntary restriction was a favunee stocks were piling up; ant 
the price fell to barely a third of what it had been four years — “4 
before. Since so many producers refused to restrict, the govern= 
ments of producing countries agreed in the end to enforce res 4 
triction. This scheme was successful; but stocks were still heavy. 
A private pool was formed to buy the stocks: the price rose from SS 
£105 to £220 in a couple of years, and with output restricted 
and no other stocks to be sold, the pool got out at presumably a 
substantial profit. In this pool, the British American Tin - 
Corporation played a large part. a 
This was about the middle of 19333 soon afterwards, the 
cornering operations began in other markets. Shellacand pepper 
were the chief features; and concerned with these was Jamesand 
Shakspeare, Ltd., which raised money from the public last 
autumn. The gamble forced up the price, both of shellac and 
pepper; and the result was that more and more came forward 
for sale. The pools found that they had attempted too much; and 
James and Shakspeare were forced into liquidation. Among the _ 
larger shareholders was Mr. Reginald McKenna, Chairman of 
the Midland Bank; and James and Shakspeare’s shellac was 
taken over by Dean Finance—a company controlled by Tobacco 
Securities Trust, which has Mr. McKenna for Chairman and an 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe Owen for Vice-Chairman. ~ . 
One of James and Shakspeare’ s directors was known to have oa 
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John Howeson is the leading figure. For eighteen | months tin — 
had stayed around £230, to which the first private pool had 

forced it. Stability, at so high ‘a price, had pleased the restric- 
tionists well enough; and, in the attempt to keep it there, a 
Buffer Stock had been created. This was a stock, held by the — 


if the market stocks were too small or too plentiful. But, at the 
high price, the demand for tin began to fall off. The Buffer 
Stock had no authority. to increase their holding further; another 
cut in output would have been hard. So a new private pool was 
formed to buy the surplus tin until demand revived. It took 
stocks off the market, and created a false shortage. But demand _ 
did not revive; the price was only held up by restricted output 
coupled with a shortage while, actually, stocks were increasing. _ 


was left to look after itself, and several firms went to the wall. 
As regards tin, one of the first events which followed the 
failure was the resignation from the board of Consolidated — 
Goldfields of a director who was also associated with the tin 
restrictionists; and, a little later, a director of the tin restriction 
group resigned from the board connecting him with the wealthy — 
tobacco interests and their shellac. _ 

Such is the story of a series of speculations, aimed at fora 
and forcing the price of these commodities. It leaves a large — i 
stock of pepper, financed with difficulty; a large stock of shellac, — 
mainly in wealthy hands; and a large stock of tin, which has still — 


- been kept off the market. Members of Parliament have lately _ 


been enquiring how much the International Committee—and 
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, Iam delighted to ‘wish 


brilliant diplomatist, and Stefanik, the 
It was Masaryk’s clear judgment and 
se that created the Czechoslovak Republic.’ 
most of the war leaders, he has proved an 


3 


een a rock of refuge in many storms. His broad 
-added lustre to the public life of Europe. 
offer my congratulations to an honoured states- 
them also to a very human man who. has made a_ 
t with time never to grow old. With the mind of a 

sopher, he combines the eye and the body of the sportsman > 
thlete. Fortunate has it been for Czechoslovakia to have” 


____ Gresford: The First Descent 
ee 8 Broadcast on March 7 
ae 


e.. 


‘here are the two tall winding machines, the usual collection 
red brick buildings grouped about them, and the yards with 
their odd piles of pit props and other impedimenta outspread 
on the beautiful Welsh countryside. All is quiet and ordinary, 


Jast September, have lain somewhere 2,200 feet below. 
_A fog hung over it all this morning, and the pit-head gear 
ent towering up out of sight. The Dennis pit looks quite 
rmal, but the Martin pit-head gear is sealed with a casing of 
ght red steel, only the two wheels with their steel ropes slung 
OSs to the engine house, protruding. .The deadly gas of the 
fills this casing—this is fire-damp. 


hree ‘reco’ 


ery teams’, as they are called, were to make an 


empt to reach 
motor coach arrived for the rescue station from Wrexham, 


here these picked men have had months of special training for 
Spree eee oe Cee TN 
At 11’o’clock, the first team crossed to the air-lock. Their 
breathing apparatus with its great tubes from the mouthpieces 
‘to the oxygen chamber and breathing bag, and the black steel 


~ 


‘helmets, makes them into formidable robots—supermen, as 
indeed they are. A tiny dial recording the pressure and amount 
of oxygen in each apparatus is read and recorded by the team 


one I 
to make the first descent, and a signalling system enables them 


to communicate with the surface. After eight minutes, the signal 


by one, and the door clangs to behind them. Three men are 


a} 


_ making his way round to the air-lock, was soon in the open. He 


_ The superintendent engineer nodded his head: ‘So far, so good’. 
So far! Then he issued instructions and the captain returned to 
the air-lock. Another descent was made, this time to a depth of 
3,000 feet. The other cage was reported to be all right, and that 
only a slight trickle of water was going down the shaft. At 12 
clock out trooped the team—blankets were slung round their 


¥ are ulders'as they came out into the cold, and after reporting to 


stay inside a couple of hours at a time, and they went down 
5 and were joine : 
ines. ft was now time to attempt the complete descent. 
+ Watching from the window through the thick wired glass in 
_ the casing, one could see the cage disappear. It had been arranged 
‘that it should be allowed to get right to the bottom and: stay 


‘far distant gong—they were to be drawn up again at the end of 


happy returns of his 85th birthday. I — 

1e early days of the war, when, _ 
‘g Empire, he was regarded — 
people in London. For the next four — 

ct with him and his two great lieutenants, _ 


leader. His steady hand has guided the new — 
iod of formidable difficulties. His strength of © 


‘GRESFORD COLLIERY Is much the same as any other on the surface. - 


_made grim and tragic by the thought of the 264 men who, since 


reach the bottom of the pit today, ahd at 10 o’clock _ 


captain. There is a man at the air-lock door, with its large notice © 
8 “DANGER. He lifts a bar, and the door swings open. The buildings - 
- tremble as the hot gas pours forth. The recovery team files in ~ 


came for the cage to be raised to the surface, and the captain, © 


enched off his mouthpiece, as we gathered round to hear his_ 
port. The water had stopped; conditions were good, he said. 
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ly till the cage was 300 feet from the bottom. Up they came | 
“were joined by Mr. Collinson, the Inspector of — 


for 1} minutes. If there were no signals—no’ strokes on a _ 


mine since September last. Inside, those of the team left to 
control the gear can be seen strained and attentive. ‘The banks- 
man, with one hand on the signal cord, tense, expectant, keeps - 


his eye on-his watch. What is happening during those 1} as 


minutes? Is everything all right? Suddenly, the watch goes back — 


into his pocket. His arm moves. The signal rings away in the _ Beds 


engine house, and the cage nearby disappears. All eyes are on — 
the clanking ropes down the shaft. A few more minutes of 
suspense, and up they come. Soon they are out of the cage, and 
Collinson is telling the anxious group around the air-lock door 
what they have seen. ‘There is no water: just slush. Sleepers are 
broken and cocked up. I could see an old door frame, arid a 
Jadder ‘up against the side. Everything seems fairly clear. ‘The 
cabin is there and the roadway to the stables. Some of the 
galleries are blocked with trolleys, but it is much better than — 
I expected considering the two explosions since the first fire’. 
There is a sigh of relief—it has been a good day’s work, and 
now for further exploration into this tragic underworld. 
: stages - Epwarp HALuipay . 


| Shakespeare and Robey Combine 


I HAVE NOT SEEN in my forty years as a London critic anything to 


“compare with the revelation afforded by George Robey’s 


Falstaff. It thrusts all memories into the background—whether 

of Sir Herbert Tree, or of George Weir, of Louis Calvert or of _ 
Mr. Roy Byford. They have acted Falstaff; but Robey 7s Falstaff. - 
He needs no exaggerated make-up, save for white hair and a 
gentlemanly little white beard, with top-boots, and a pad or two 
under his jerkin. He needs no forced mannerisms, no grumbling 
into his mug, no puffing or wheezing. He talks in his own ~ 


_ natural voice. He comes to the front of the stage for his solilo- 


quies, talking intimately to the audience just as he does in his 
music-hall chat, and looking round between each phrase to see 
the effect. The result is electric. One realises that if Shakespeare 


"was not thinking of George Robey when he wrote the part, he 


was thinking of someone who did ‘it exactly this way. George 


Robey does not use a single ‘gag’ of his own; yet at every point 


Shakespeare’s words come out with a sudden glory, as though 
‘they were Robey’s own impromptus. . | ag e488 
Take the immortal speech upon honour, When Sir Herbert 


Tree heard his own voice speaking it on the gramophone, he 


said it sounded like Hamlet. But Robey does not worry about 
Hamlet. It is Falstaff all the time. He speaks it with a relish 
and gusto that bring a laugh for every point, and he waits for 


the laugh and makes it all fresh and living. ‘Can honour seta : 
' Jeg? No! Or an arm? No! Then [’ll none of itl?) . 


-~§o0, too, with prankish scenes like his sitting on the table at 
the Boar’s Head and ‘pretending to be King Henry. Other _ 
actors have done it in a half-hearted, patronising sort of way 


- that makes them look childish. But Robey believes in and enjoys 


the fun, and he conveys that feeling over the footlights. One 
recognises a genuine lovable character in this merry-hearted 
and. spontaneously witty old rogue of Robey’s interpretation. 
He is dignified in spite of everything, without a trace of irrele- 
vant buffoonery. One feels that Falstaff and Robey have dis- 
covered each other across the centuries—scholars of life both 
of them, ministers of mirth and delighted masters of this grand 
old English tongue of ours. _ 
S. R. LITTLEwoop 

_ [A scene from Henry IV, Part I, with George Robey as Falstaff, 
will be relayed from His Majesty’s Theatre in the Regional Pro- 
gramme at 7.30 on March 15] 


“The cartoon of Huey Long reproduced in last week’s issue of THE LisTENER was 


“from a drawing by Eva Herrmann. 
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Owing to the pressure upon és space, THE Tien is able to to publish a a nis foie see corresponc Wi 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must ee) ‘A 
their Pease is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expraced, in the 
Preference will be anens to letters which do not aia fs a ‘nom-de-plume pee rah 
City Flats Suburban Houses . __ from sources’ non-existent fifty years ago, e.g. film 
May I make it clear that the flats illustrated on page 349 of your _ fact it would be true to say that there never was a tim 
Pe issue of February 27 are by no means of the type advocated by the author of a best-seller got a larger share of the rewar 
+ me in the discussion which they accompany. On the contrary, literature. On the other hand, the author of scholarly wo: 
sean they seem to me to exemplify many of the faults which have worse off, not because his share is smaller, but because the 
given working-class flats so bad a name int this country. A small are so seldom any rewards to share. In the long run it is n 
~area only has been cleared, and, of this, I consider far too much the publisher, but the public, which decides not only what the 
f 3 i rewards of literature shall be, but which authors shall 
. receive any reward at all, and the public is a fickle and 
ofttimes foolish paymaster. The elimination of book- 
shops or even of owes will not siter. sieges: 3 
mental fact. a : 
ox London, W.C.t 
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335 per « cent., = worst 10: percent. The average 
25 per cent., which I believe Mr. Read ould 
be the royalty not uncommonly received by a success- 
ful author. Do you really associate yourself with Mr. 
Read in believing that a bookseller ‘merely keeps z a book 
on a shelf or a table’? 

Oxford Satis oF Bast ‘BracKwats, 


In Defence of a Desk- aan 


pce whether he desk-lamp is is in Keeping ne 
the rest of the room shown in your illustration, and as 
that room happens to be the office which I have been 
using for many years, I should like to venture myopin- 
ion, The lamp has a ‘simple serviceableformand rational ~ — 
proportions’ (Wilenski). It is circular, but so is. the 
mouthpiece of the telephone, and although a rectan- 
‘gular lamp might match theroom, it wouldill-express the 
radiation of light. Further, the circular shape of the 
-lamp is. repeated by the rounded ends of the ‘side- 
cupboard. The suggestion that the circular shape is not 
in keeping is rather surprising, for one might as well 
say that a discord is out of keeping in a musical compo- i a 
sition. We all know the dullness of unrelieved common : 
chords and also the dullness of colour scheme without — 
ates r : that discreet use of discords which the great Oriental 
Z ; Design for lay-out of a site by Er ich Mendelsohn and com Chermayeff designers know so well how to use. In this instance I 
ie - consider the circular motif a happy disturbance of the — 
Pie J 5 has been built up again. The flats appear to face almost every rectangular theme, as it contains the. entrancing. idea of the 
point of the compass, and the arrangement round central courts squaring of the circle which, as our modern artists know, is an 
(bound to be noisy when children are about) still further com- artistic rather than a mathematical problem. 2 
plicates the question of adequate light and air. In my view, ifthe | Anyhow, I like the lamp. It gives a well-diffused light and it , a 
best results are to be attained, not less than about 25 acres should casts no shadows. Indeed it would be hard to imagine a more | e 
be cleared at one time, and, on the site, lines—not blocks—of efficient lamp, and should Mr. R. H. Wilenski decide against it _ 
— flats should be erected at least 75 yards apart (for five-story I shall be driven to indent for anew desk or even anew room, = 
buildings). These, being only one flat thick, can be so orientated to match it. t ee eae 
as to give every flat the ideal aspect. Approximately 90 per cent. — Cardiff | 7 hie airs E. R. APPLETON. 
of the ground is thus left free for roads (adequate for even the wise 3 ees Ce yey 
traffic of the future), gardens (private, as well as public), and ys Sa cia ee 
other open spaces. The relatively large distance between the Medium ast Cheeta 113” penne ae es Ee Ma 
- . lines of buildings ensures a degree of privacy for the occupants I thank Mr. Eric Newton for his answer to my) sesiek: lam sorry — 
; _ umapproached by any 12-to-the-acre lay-out, and gives an he found it ‘puzzling’. I thought it was explicit, but perhaps I B 
exceptionally small ‘angle of light-interference’. The accom- can make my points clearer. After forty years of daily experience > 
panying illustration (a scheme for an actual site) shows the saat in carving wood, stone and marble, besides the easier process of 


of thing I mean. modelling’ in clay and having these models reproduced in 
Linycaiacrae | ) G. M. BouMPHREY bronze, I do understand clearly enough thet, far Epetet, mona ag a 

, is merely, as Mr. Newton says, “the material which t the s = ‘4 

has chosen to give his clay ps * 


Authors and Rociattiecs 


; The statement in your leading article that ‘the sbithot today 
: gets a very small share of the rewards of literature’ is wide of 


Nee the mark, The author of a best-seller was never more richly 
i. ss (sometimes excessively!) rewarded. Money pours in upon him _ 
~ ee = my i“ oa eg os ” 
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cannot be preserved, but it can be made permanent by bak- 
and in such material as terracotta these qualities would be 
the material would be respected, and the work of art would 
be one with the medium. I did not say that bronze should always 
have a smooth surface, though I think that is a reasonable con- 
_ tention. I say, however, bronze should have a metallic surface, 
d not a claylike one. A fine modern example of a metallic 
quality is Dobson’s brass head of Osbert Sitwell in the Tate Gal- 
a lery (though the same sculptor’s bronzes usually have the clay 
Surfaces of modelling). Classical examples of beautiful treatment 
; of bronze are, for instance, the ‘boy’s head’-from Beneventum, 
in the Louvre; the ‘boy victor’ at Munich; and the similar head 
_at the Ashmolean. Mr. Newton says truly that ‘bronze cannot 
with convenience be either modelled or carved’. To which I 
reply that when it Jooks as if it had been modelled it has a wholly 
false quality. I hope there is nothing puzzling here! 
With regard to Mr. Moore’s sculpture, Mr. Newton says his 
_ point was ‘that its forms were essentially carved and not mod- 
_ elled’. But the illustration was used as showing the relation be- 
_ tween Medium and Craftsmanship. And I assert again that in 
_ Mr. Moore’s sculpture there is a false relation to the material, 
-because, though that example was carved in hard wood, other 
carvings by Mr. Moore in quite different materials have very 
similar forms—e.g. ‘Composition’, reproduced in THE LISTENER 
of February 27, which is either alabaster or some similar stone, 
unless indeed it is a composition stone! It would seem, there- 
fore, that the forms of Mr. Moore’s sculpture are conceived 
entirely irrespective of their final material. And this is corro- 
_ borated by The Island (a sort of manifesto of his group, pub- 
lished in 1931), where he shows woodcuts concerned with pre- 
cisely similar forms as his sculpture. Mr. Newton says that, in 
Mr. Moore’s sculptures, the forms ‘are true to their material’. I 
reply, that they can only be so because their material—wood, 
stone or alabaster—can be shaped into almost any preconceived 
form. But these new works are offered us as showing some 
peculiar and hitherto unrecognised relation between form and 
medium. And that is what I challenge and deny. 
Chipping Campden ALEC MILLER 
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_ ‘The Listener’ and Religion 


_ With reference to Lord Raglan’s letter I would like to say that I 
have always regarded THE LISTENER as giving more points of 
view as expressed by men of different religions than any other 
paper of which I know. You have given prominence to special 
events (e.g. the 150th anniversary of American Methodism) 
- in religious bodies widely divergent from the Roman Catholi- 
cism by which Lord Raglan accuses you of being ruled. You 
will doubtless have countless other letters depreciating Lord 
Raglan’s criticism, but I would like to take this opportunity of 
showing my appreciation of your numerous articles, published 
broadcasts, letters and book reviews on religious topics 5! which 
are helping me to an understanding of the different trends of 
thought now prevalent and of the fundamentals underlying 
them all. 
Royal College of Science A. M. MELLAND 
{This correspondence is now closed. — EDITOR, THE LISTENER.] 
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_. Concoctions and Cooking 
Tam much surprised at your leading article ‘Concoctions and 
Cooking’. What.is wrong with English cooks and cookery is that 
they have been unmercifully slandered and abused in the Press 
for the last eighty years; and especially during the last twelve 
years. The greater number of English girls and women can cook 
_ very well indeed, and so can a number of men—English cookery 
____ is the best in the world. I have during the last nine years travelled 
all over England in search of food and cookery information, as the 
late Cecil Sharp did for Folk Songs and Music, and know what I 
say is true. What is bad is the messed-up mixture of French and 
_ English cookery, neither one thing nor the other, but an un- 
successful conglomeration of both. ; 
: Bs English Folk Cookery Association 


FLORENCE WHITE 


_ The Magic Circle and Karachi’s Challenge 

Aay I suggest that the Magic Circle is quite right to refuse 

rachi’s challenge, for the following reason: Karachi requires 

elect and prepare a site beforehand, but the traditional Rope 
‘is performed anywhere at any time. Given the former 
ons, any good conjurer would probably perform a rope 
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trick, but not the Rope Trick. Or is the explanation that an 
accomplice prepares the ground, while the principal performer 


-distracts:attention with the rest-of his repertoire? 


South Godstone ate H. E. Greson 


‘A dictionary nowadays is now’t but a bag g dead. bones, and it 


is too bad of your correspondent Mr. H. L. Beales to adopt so 
disreputable an old method of confuting jolly arguments by 
rattling the Oxford Concise in the faces of the Magic Circle. 
To workaday folk the Indian Rope Trick has always been 
quoted as a proof of the development of super-normal powers 
by Eastern mystics in detriment to the sluggish and earth- 
bound faculties of mere Westerners. The whole point at issue is 
simply this: should this contention eventually bring Karachi to 
the foot of the gallows, is he, when the bolt is drawn, prepared to 
go up instead of down? And will he please deliver the secretary 
of the Magic Circle, or Mr. H. L. Beales for preference, on the 
Instalment System at the bottom of the pit? He may then, with 
Gravity, nudge the dreary but surprised Chaplain in the ribs 
and ask for his credentials; and having slapped the Hangman 
on the back, also with Gravity, assure him of his fee and take 
him home to lunch. Do but these things and the £500 and the 
King’s Pardon are surely his. This, Sir, brought up to date, 
is the Rope Trick as most folk understand it. 
Diss P. S. BEALES 


The Seventh Legion in Britain 


Mr. John Newsom, in ‘Restoring the Beauty of Escombe’—THE 
LISTENER, March 6—says that the Seventh Legion was ‘stationed 
at Eboracum or York at the time of the Crucifixion’. The 
Crucifixion is generally dated in A.D. 33 at the latest. No Legion 
could have been stationed at York before 43; the Seventh was 
never settled in Britain at all, though a draft of it was brought 
over at a time of crisis in 119. 
Horsham S. E. WINBOLT 


Irish Landlords in Fact and Fiction 


Mr. Edwin Muir-has read my novel, which he reviews in 
Tue ListENER of February 27, with a sympathy that’! makes 
churlish any carping at all, but there is one point of fact I 
must insist. on: my Irish landlord. is no facetious caricature. 
Rather -I have had to soften.the incredible truth to make it 
seem plausible enough fiction to stand with the rest of the book. 
In the London courts, while Mr. Muir was writing his review, 
an Irish landlord who had lost many thousands of pounds in 
leasing theatres for an unknown actress was seeking to cancel 
debts of some seventy or eighty thousand by pleading upon oath 
that he was an irresponsible drunkard. It happens too that 
another London paper is running in serial the quite incredible 
recollections of an Irish Duchess. Since things like these are 
the whole eternal Irish Trouble I’ve had to use them; and in 
his own remarks, on Miss Kay Boyle’s transcription of the 
highly improbable talk of a Paris-domiciled American, Mr. Muir 
shows an exact appreciation of the technical difficulty such 
preposterous facts make for a conscientious novelist. Any ambi- 
tious writer who can do a dignified figure and a landscape 
would prefer to try his hand at something big and simple: 
emulate Serghéi Aksakoff’s Russian Gentleman—even with the 
certainty of failure. But in Ireland we have no models. Even 
the Moore brothers could not agree that there was one Irish 
Gentleman, and that a special case. A visitor from England 
might stay comfortably with a distiller or bacon-curer or so, 
whom he would find living the life of a wealthy Englishman 
with an acquired country house. But these make no calculable 
fraction of our population. For practical purposes they might 
live in Surrey. They are not representative Irish landlords. My 
freaks are. 
Dublin FRANCIS PLUNKETT 


Women in India 


Your Indian contributor’s letter provokes comment. May I 
point out to the credit of most Indians today that they realise 
very clearly the difference between protecting the confined 
mother from insanitary condition and segregating her as un- 
clean. The ‘idea’ behind the latter cannot ‘well be incorporated 
into modern hygiene methods’; science and sanity must co- 
operate, superstition can never be the basis of either. The 
appalling poverty which perpetuates helpless submission to old- 
world customs and the unbelievable lack of educational facilities 
need axing at the root. This again can hardly be possible if the 
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; ee “Stately attitude ‘of irrespo trali 4 
yer humanity banished from the di tribution of Indian Gsaroen! 


_As to Indian widows, we may. be very sure that they will not | 


stand: any more sanctified nonsense, but wrest their human rights 


whether outside the ‘married state’ or within—and they are 
busy doing so. Their condition is the’ constant concern of our 


social workers, the modern Indian woman naturally being the | 


leader. — its 
From the time of Rammohan Roy onward our ‘peoples them- 


_ selves have reoriented their social ideology and practice along 


with human progress all the world over. They have often been 
helped in the past by great-minded English legislators. Most 


_. often our people had to advance in spite of the State and not 


with its help. This does not absolve our long-suffering peoples | 


from the need of keeping up their unrelaxed fight for social 
freedom. Neither does it hold up the flattering mirror to self- 
\Styled saviours, Indian and British, who wield. ‘Governmental 


power. 
Lady Layton’s address Bae be extremely useful as a pai 


cast to the Indian peoples; here, it may have misled the public 
-by its inadequate appreciation of the work that Indians all over 
_the land have been and are doing, almost single-handed, in face 
of overwhelming odds, The logical conclusion, surely, is that — 


full freedom of responsibility should be theirs who by right of 


' birth, experience and initiative are best fitted to serve the 


country that belongs to them? The publication of the recent 


_ All-India Women’s Conference wilt give a clear-cut picture of 
_new India in action. — 


Oxford £ Amrva fi CHakRAVARTY 


Books and’ Authors et ee at a ly ee a = wt a 
The Labour Party Tooke) at Major i es a 


: _ Social Credits or Socialism. By W. R. Hiskett. Gollancz. 5s. st = Se a 


Tae WARMTH, to put it mildly, which one is accustomed to 
meet in works directed against Social Credit is not absent from 
Dr. Hugh Dalton’s preface to this book. One’ may, however, 


- . think that he has redeemed this fault by the naivety, with 
_ which he tells us that official Labour rejected Major Douglas’ 
-scheme because it was ‘out of harmony with the trend of 


Labour thought’. Intellectual ae interests are as stubborn 

as material ones. Skea & an 
One is glad to be able to say at hes outset that Mr. Hiskett is 

throughout reasonable and courteous. More than half his book 


is taken up with a reprint of Major Douglas’ evidence before 
_ the Macmillan Committee, and an examination of it, an 


examination temperately conducted. If supporters of Major 
Douglas may not find it quite fair, may think that Mr. Hiskett 
does not on every occasion take risk enough to pierce through 
to Major Douglas’ meaning, it will be because they are as 


‘partisan as Mr. Hiskett himself. They believe one thing, he 


another. The only real cause for grievance is that Mr. Hiskett, 
in his discussion of the Just Price, does not seem to distinguish - ~ 
between cost and ‘price to the consumer’. It is also fair to say 
that if Major Douglas’ scheme depended only on the evidence 
here given, it would not carry conviction. But then it was not 
within the frame of reference of the Committee to enquire 
into the Douglas Scheme: moreover, Major Douglas, having 
spent years in evolving a theory of marked originality, dealing 
with matters of great complexity, had no cut-and-dried answers 
ready to hand, as a Socialist, say, would have had. With 
something snfamiliar to put forward, how many men could 


reply triumphantly to questions imposed by lawyers and 


trained debaters, and make issue clearly a structure about which 
he was not even asked? But Mr. Hiskett’s examination deserves 
the attention of those inclined to Major Douglas, for the matters 
discussed are those on which it is essential to think clearly. 


~The fundamental quarrel between ‘orthodox’ economists 


and Major Douglas is this: the former affirm that there is. 
automatically enough money in the market to meet the prices of 
goods in the market: the latter asserts that there is not, and 
under our present costing system, never can be. If the former 


~~ are right they have to explain not only why sabotage is universal, 
and -why every country cries out for a favourable balance of 


trade, but how it was that between 1909 and 1918 American 
industry demanded in prices 124 thousand million dollars more 
than it issued as purchasing power. Orthodox economists imply 


‘point that ‘the social implications of Christi stiani v1 


_ character-building in the face of forty to fifty hours per we in 
: by the ethically dangerous rule that a thing (including 
_ which human relationships so largely turn, is it possible for 
claim of the individual, that no amount of socially provided — 


‘not this failure amount to a denial of elementary right, and is ee: 


‘May one say canard ok emphasis | 


neglected in the past’ and that ‘the future “is 
bound up with the recognition of this fact’, with the remi 
‘that individual and social salvation are intimately - related 
‘important directions. Think, for instance, of the strain u 


the atmosphere of normal commerce, an atmosphere | don 


and service) i is ‘worth what it will fetch’: that the road to 
depends in great part upon ‘buying in the’ cheapest and 
in the dearest market’: Can one character in twenty ‘stand, un- 
scathed, living in such an atmosphere for a decade or two? So 
long as exploitation of the weak by the strong is the pivot upon 


those relationships to be morally healthy? If not, what should 
be the attitude of the Churches towards this pivotal, this vital, t, 
this unchristian thing? And what has the Church to say to the 


dole or relief will or can atone for social failure to see that he 
has his share of the work that exists, and so his share of one of 
the basic satisfactions—that of being one’s own: supporter? Does — 


‘not society guiltily responsible for that denial? And does not | ‘a 
‘that guilt call for social and Christian repentance and restitution, — sa 
‘if for no other reason se the salvation of the community soul? 


Hemel Hempstead cect. Jesse HAWKES _ : 


agreement with Major Douglas when they urge us to invest in ' 
capital goods, and The Economist, of November 17 last, so 
far admitted the A and B contention as to say that former — 
wages were crystallised in final products. Mr. Hiskett seems 
almost to admit the theorem on page 219, and on page 209 has 
an interesting paragraph. There he says that large incomes are ~ 
harmful even if redistributed, ‘because the same maldistribu- 
tion persists with each distribution of the purchasing. power’, — 
If this argument is sound, it can be applied in precisely the . 
same way. to Major Douglas’ contention about: B payments, “-s 
which Mr. Hiskett is so strenuous to controvert. : 
The section ‘Five Douglas Fallacies’ is really a summing-up _ : 
of what Mr. Hiskett said in his examination: though why he 
should declare that Major Douglas’ conception of bank credit 
is erroneous when it is precisely that set forth later in the book, — 
and held by every enlightened authority—such as the Macmillan — 
‘Report, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Hartley Withers, and Mr. Hawtrey 
‘inter alia—it is hard to discover, . 2 ae 
With the last part of the book, ‘Constructive’, few followers} 
of Major Douglas will wish to quarrel, ‘especially as, among — 
other points, Mr. Hiskett has scotched the fallacy about 
monetary circulation, They will welcome his adoption of the | q . 
idea of a National Dividend, though why it is not inflation — 
when applied by the Labour Party, but is so when applied by — 
Major Douglas, is not explained, And here it would seem that _ 
Mr. Hiskett, who so often discovers inconsistencies in Major — 
Douglas, could himself be convicted of this crime: for if there _ 
is enough money to buy all the goods, and if it is properly « dis- — 
tributed as it would be under Socialism, what is the point | . 
_ of the National Dividend? And in these circumstances would it 
not indeed be vicious inflation? — pi 
There are two points in which Mr. “Hiskedt, 3 in common with 
all the old schools, lingers behind the times: the first when he a 
says that land and labour are the only factors in the production — 
~of wealth. There are also solar energy and the increment of _ 
association, The second is in his insistence on the need of 
nationally controlled industry, when all you need do is to 
control the controller—high finance. But whatever the con- 
clusions, this is a welcome and capably written book, which § a 
Socialists will hail as a crushing indictment, and Social Creditors “3 
will greet as showing that the Labour Party is at last coming _ 
some way at the oe to meet Mae Douglas, "See 
Bon 


Fretectr, A. F. Pollard, pene opens his U eaeehbies essay on 
nry VIII with some good-natured but salutary gibes at a 
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F : [ certainly find plenty of opportunity for blowing off super-— 

us us pri . The Great Tudors were undeniably great in 
hee may | be called the fascist sense of the word. They were men 
: tion; great fighters, with the pen no less than with the 
3 unabashedly self-confident, proud, revengeful and 


the Reformation’ every occasion to glorify themselves in 
- their own eyes and in the eyes. of the world. “Travel and dis- 
very’, Miss Garvin remarks, ‘were an expression of the inward 
mancipation of the spirit’; but, as Mr. Peter Fleming shows in 
his entertaining chapter on Sir Humphrey Gilbert, their heroic 
voyages to the ‘land of Spice and Myne’ were oddly compounded 
__ of ‘buccaneering and humbug’. Marlowe, although Mr. Alfred 
yess Shapes his own fancies to Mr, Leslie Hotson’s facts, 


Sieg ay Bowen, sees out as a weak and foolish adven- 


: ces aie anes rae ead Aes bre the Tador 
acter. Children, in the sense that they were coetaneous 
the childhood of a new world; the Tudors had little or no 


on Age i is designed to remedy this deficiency, but it is not just 


$3. seeking in ‘the rival distractions of the Renaissance — 


’ — 4 * telelinarion ne the fisst Five eat Pisa. He shows ie = tuatleys 
_ ofordinary human lives in factory and field ag well as the working — ae 
of the machines of ‘propaganda and terrorism. He gives the * os 3 


- 200,000 tractors, which is computed at 3,100,000, and points’ _ 


official estimate of the horse-power of the Soviet Union’s 


out that 17,000,000 live horses have been lost. Against unem- 


ployment i in capitalist countries he sets the rationed low standard — 


t film, attributes this attraction to the need for some — 
tlet for ‘the spirit of nationalism’. The reader of these essays 


> iucen: of Scots, ffeced front her inate aceite by © 


erience of the security that i isa 2 richest eae Their ) 
these penis never Sete to shake their resolution. Some- 
of the peuenacly, | exciting drama of the age is Ser ree in- 


f the p p Sod.- The Tudor dynasty apenited- men to virtue and: 
ice for their Saas a: sake; the weds conflict between aes 


of living in U.S.S.R., and the compulsory employment of the- 


more unfortunate Soviet citizens on constructional works under 


nd - the Gay-Pay-Oo. He describes cultural activities, the crusade- 


against religion, the governmental institutions and their working, 
the effects of the shadows of war, the bureaucratic inefficiencies, - 
the concrete gains of the new industrialisation, the conquest of 
illiteracy, the complete non-discrimination among the races and - 
nationalities of the Soviet Union, the exaltation of labour, the 
liberation of women. There is much in these descriptions that 


_ has become familiar through the frequency of their repetition | 


in recent years and much that is new and convincing. Mr. 
Chamberlin strikes a sort of balance-sheet of gains and losses, 
but what matters in his book is not that so much as its descrip- 
tive matter. The part that will live longest in the reader’s 
memory is the chapter of extracts from his Russian diary, and. 
the judgment that stands out most prominently is that which 
indicates a Russian future of evolutionary modification and 
change. Russia’s Iron Age is a judicious and conscientious book: 
in a short span of years it too will be a historical | document. 


Spring of Youth. By L. Wyn Griffith 
- Constable. 3s. 6d. 


-Itis better to look out upon the world through two windows than 
through one: not only is the range of view increased, but more 
light is let into the room. The gain is the easier to appreciate if 
the second window is added after the house has been built. By 
learning English, Mr. Wyn Griffith tells us in this charming 
little book, he came to be aware of Wales. Is this some of the 
secret of that intense feeling for their land, the sensitive and 
understanding patriotism, that seems often to mark the natives 
of bilingual countries? Le Goffic and Le Braz in Brittany, 
Mickiewicz in post-partition Poland, Maurice Barrés on the 
Franco-German border—these have been the better able to 
understand each his own people because necessity obliged each 
‘to take account of another people and another language. In a’ 


sense Mr. Wyn Griffith sets himselfa harder task than any of | 


them, mamely, to interpret the Welsh way of life, the Welsh 
warp of his own mind-weaving, in English: and since for him the . 
extremes of emotion have no language, and the discursive pro-_ 
cesses of reasoning alone fall naturally into English, this com- 
position, which ranges among the ‘paler tones of feeling’ eS ies a 
tune first remembered and then transposed. 
But it would be a mistake to conclude from this fas the 
author’ s English is a popular and convenient, but less subtle, — 
substitute for Welsh. It has been observed before that English 


_ has gained great enrichment from writers who were not born to 


a _reputation ory nehing honesty and fair-mindedness. Nowe 
_ than once during recent years’, he writes, “I have had occasion » 
0 feel that it was impossible to convey to my readers an abso- 
_ lutely uninhibited, full, and rounded description of the dramatic - 
and sometimes tragic events which I was witnessing’. Russia’s - 


_ an unblinkered view of the Russia of today. It is a history and an_ 


ot "5 Tron Age is neither indictment nor apology. It is blunt 


in that he has appioiched Soviet experience in the light 


_ methods of ruthless coercion, but. the old despotic priest 
He gives an intimate and detailed picture of the 
ine 1932-3 as ect as ok the tee drive for: ‘indus- 


nate of the Soviet achievement, and as such it is a work of - 
penetration and value. Nothing is set down in malice. - 


‘ive analysis, unpatronising, humane, truthful, humour- _ 


meas history, and he finds the new proletarian presbyter, - 


it. The same freshness, the same ‘delight in words which gave 
Mr. Wyn Griffith’s Branwen its distinction, can be felt in every 
‘line of this book, and make it valuable, just as Mr. Humbert | 
‘Wolfe’s Now a Stranger i is valuable, for its light upon the growth ; 
ofa poet’s perception. It is no less interesting as a study of Wales - 
in its most truly Welsh aspect: a society less feudal, less class . 
conscious than could easily be found in England, ‘a blend’, as ~ 
Mr. Lloyd George says in a foreword, ‘of moral puritanism - 
with keen poetical and artistic sensibility’. It is the way of — 
attistic peoples to take their savage captors captive: and after . 
reading Mr. Wyn, Griffith’s discerning reflections on Welsh 
Chapel music (he does not attempt to defend the indefensible ~ 
Welsh Chapel architecture) it may be salutary to examine how 
the newer Anglican hymunaries are beholden to Welsh inspira- 
tion. Spring of Youth is the work of a sensitive mind, and will do 
much to explain Wales to gland. 


Edward Stuart Talbot and Charles Gore 
- By Albert Mansbridge. Dent. 3s. 6d. 


It was Charles Gore who brought back the intellect of England 
to the Christian faith. It was he who taught that faith to think 
and act on lines of social righteousness. His Christian ministry 
was Se spinaretiae a ministry of reconciliation on the one hand 
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of scientific with spiritual truth, on the other hand of the 
Christian Church with democracy. At Oxford he was the adven- 
turous thinker; at Westminster the prophet and inspired ex- 
positor; as Bishop successively of Worcester, Birmingham and 
Oxford, but especially at Birmingham, he created a new con- 


ception for the English world of what an Anglican. Bishop may _ 


be and do. In the nominal retirement of the last twelve. years 
he was pre-eminently the theologian and philosopher. But many- 
sided as his functions-were, he was in himself always the same. 
It was his Lux Mundi Essay on the Holy Spirit which brought 
him into prominence. It was in the power of that Spirit that he 
lived and wrought through all his days. Through it all in private 
as well as in public he bore witness to the reality of the opp ae 
of ‘that Spirit; his citizenship was in heaven. 


Dr. Mansbridge writes of him as a disciple and personal 
friend: ‘For myself meeting Gore in those early days’ (at West- 
minster) ‘was entry into a new and wider life. Looking back 
over the years I see myself again as a youth of eighteen who 
had moved only in narrow ways and had never met anyone of 
more than local importance, being admitted at once and without 
question to friendship with him and to the fellowship of the 
members of the Community of the Resurrection, Walter: Frere, 
John Nash, Paul Bull and Richard Rockham among them. . 
For his-young guest, encouraged to put his thoughts into words, 
it was a liberal education’. We see soul growing in contact with 
soul. It is this note of personal intimacy that gives this book 
its significance and value, for the writer was on terms of like 
familiar:acquaintance with Bishop Talbot, and what they were 
to Mansbridge they were to thousands, ‘lending their souls out’ 
in varying degree according to men’s power to respond. Plutarch 
wrote his biographies in couples for purposes of comparison 
or of contrast. In this case there is no contrast. Talbot and- 
Gore were close friends. There is a striking parallelism in their 
careers. In their training and the colour of their thoughts, in 
their outlook upon the Church and upon life, they were alike. 
In many ways they were complementary the one to-the other. 
In both of them there was the same intense humanity and the 
same final simplicity of heart. Of each it may be said with equal 
truth that his eye was single and his whole nature full of light. 
This book is in no sense a biography: it does not claim to be 
that. But the vivid glimpse it giyés us, both in the printed page 
and in the illustrations, of two great Spirit-led personalities, 
awakens eager expectancy for the fuller documented Life and 
Letters of both whensoever they appear. 


My Part in Germany’s Fight. By Dr. Joseph Goebbels 
Hurst and Blackett. 15s. Gertmany’s Hitler. By 
Heinz A. Heinz, Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 


The diary of Dr. Goebbels, the German ‘Minister of Propa- 
ganda and Popular Enlightenment’, was (in the author’s words) 
‘jotted down in the hurry and flurry of the day, and often by 
night’. It reveals a world of fanaticism, excitement and intrigue 
which is extraordinarily difficult for the English reader to grasp 
at all, His task is not made any easier by the rather slipshod 
work of the translator, who seems to have been almost as much 
in a hurry as the author. No attempt has been made to convey 
the meaning of many words and phrases which are not sus- 
ceptible of exact translation—‘self-evidence’, for example, is 
not the best way to render the flavour of Selbstverstdndlichkeit. 
As Dr. Goebbels says in his foreword, it was neither his tem- 
perament nor his wish to treat the events of 1932 and early 1933 
—which alone are covered by the diary—in an impersonal and 
neutral manner. The book is almost incredibly partisan. The~ 
Nazis are saints and saviours, the Jews and Reds, Social 
Democrats or Communists, devils, and that is all there is to it. 
The valiant deeds of the Storm Troops, who lost a few hundred 
men during the whole struggle from 1920 onwards, are, according 
to the author, ‘worthy of being placed side by side with the most 
heroic achievements of our people’. One wonders what the 
relations of the two million Germans who fell in the Great War, 
of the young students, for example, who marched to certain 
death at Langemarck in 1914, feel about such a claim. Never- 
theless, a fanatical single-mindedness is probably the most 
valuable asset a revolutionary can have. All the men who 
have controlled events at the great turning-points of history— 
men like Cromwell, Robespierre, Napoleon, Lenin, Trotsky— 
seem to have possessed it, and moreover to have had the power 
of inspiring it in their subordinates. Throughout the diary the 
source of this inspiration in the Nazi movement is evident. It is 
Adolf Hitler, the hero of Herr Heinz’s biography, 
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- Hamburg, Mattheson; to his brother-in-law, Michaelson, and 


“poet set out, no reader can finally be convinced that he was con- 
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Herr Heinz treats his subject rather as biographers of Se q 
royal personages are wont to do. One after the other, people who | 
have been in contact with Herr Hitler at various stages of his 
career are made to give personal accounts of the Fiihrer. Thus 
Frau Popp, who let a room to the future Chancellor in pre-War — | 
Munich,-draws a.homely picture ‘of this lonely ascetic young — 
lodger, engrossed in his painting, and in great big and dry and — 
dusty books from the State Library’. A War-time comrade whom 
Hitler brought back from America at his own expense tells — 
tales of the lance-corporal in the trenches. And so on. One 
story gives some idea of the fanaticism and self-confidence of © 
the demobbed soldier who created the Nazi Party out of a 
pathetic little group of six cranks in a Munich garret. It is 
told by Drexler, the workman whose pamphlet; My Political 
Awakening, was the immediate cause of the future Chancellor’s 
joining the then German Workers’ Party. Most of one winter’s 
night in 1920 had been spent in hammering out the famous 
original programme of the Party. Finally the twenty-five 
articles had been evolved. ‘Adolf Hitler sprang up and banged 
his fist on the table under my nose. “‘Old boy!’’ he said, “these 
points of ours are going to rival Luther’s placard on the walls of 
Wittenberg” ’. No representative of ‘responsible opinion’ hear- 
ing that remark would have regarded the speaker as anything 
but a harmless lunatic. Now he has gone a.long.way towards 
making his boast come true. Such are the metamorphoses of 
history. 

Neither of these books are serious contributions towards thé 
explanation of the German Revolution, but both throw inter- 
esting. sidelights on the personalities and events which have 
brought it about. 
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The Letters and Writings of George Fredenis Handel 
Edited by Erich H. Miiller. Cassell. 8s, 6d. 
The letters and writings extant of Handel are not very numerous 


and make up only a small volume of ninety-odd pages. The 
letters are addressed chiefly to his early colleague and rival in 


to his English librettist of ‘Saul’, ‘Messiah’ and ‘Belshazzar’, 
Charles Jennens. It is interesting as a sidelight on the inter- } 
national character of cultural life in the early eighteenth century 
that Handel writes to his German correspondents indifferently 
in French or German; in fact more letters are in French than in : 
German. The letters are generally concerned with family affairs 
or the engagement of foreign singers for his operas in London. | 
On the marriage of his sister’s daughter he writes in French to 
his brother-in-law to say he is sending her ‘a diamond ring ; 
with a single stone weighing a little over seven and a half grains 
[the translator inaccurately has ‘something over seven grains’}, 
of the first water and flawless’, 
The only reference of real technieal interest is in a letter to 
Mattheson stating his agreement with Mattheson’s opinions on 
Solmisation and the Greek Modes, in which he says: ‘Know- : 
ledge of the Greek Modes is no doubt necessary to those who : 
would practise and execute ancient music that has been com- 
posed according to these modes: but since we have freed our- 
selves from the narrow bounds of ancient music, I do not see of 
what use the Greek Modes can be for modern music’. Interesting 
to librettists is his remark to Thomas Morell, when the latter 
gave him to read his text for the oratorio ‘Alexander Balus’. 
‘Damn your iambics!’; whereupon Morell converted the iambics 
into trochees by dropping a syllable from every line, which 
satisfied Handel, who immediately began to set the words. to 
music. A translation of the German and French letters appears 
in an Appendix. 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene. By Janet Se 
Arnold. 8s. 6d. 


This elaborate study of the structure, the Sidisncped thie sym- 
bolism, and the love theme of the ‘Faerie Queene’ is a painfully 
conscientious piece of work that can appeal only to a few enthu- 
siasts, that happy band who yearly renew their youthful enthu- — 

siasm by re-reading at least one book of the lovely panora- 
mic poem which trails off into nothing. For in spite of the 
ambitious plan and the deliberate architecture with which the 


stitutionally able to keep to it for more than the first few cantos — = 


agree with 
this general acceptance of the poet’s character, a_conce 
sanctioned by the criticism of three centuries. She b 
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Some eects about an Unconventional Health Course. 


N vacisiseatons} Health Course is offered FORMULAS FOR HAIR TREAT- 
to the Public in the Theiron Method, which WJIFNT AND FULL INSTRUC- 
Tot atmckng ie worh mgs TIONS ON HOW TO OBTAIN 


the contagious DO YOU KNOW—| 


hed na daohteat What is Fletcherism ? 
tion of a mag- {| What Chemicals Your Body Needs? 
netic personality, What Colours Harmonise ? 

and the power 0 | How Anger Poisons the Blood-? 
serena 


Theiron Method The Cause of Sleep? 


is the most com- What Metchnikoff taught concerning 
prehensive Health the Natural Span of Life ? 
Course ever | The Effect of Muscular Exercise on 
penned, the most . the Brain ? 

illuminating, the The Cause of Ambidexterity ? 


most searching, 
Ratton ent English Why you should Never Eat or Sleep 


4 


__ Theironism makes a fine art of living. It 
‘teaches you how to Sleep, Breathe, Eat, Exer- 
tise, Think and Speak. x so doing it offers you 

: Renewed’ Youth, 


ed 
‘ 


that might be ex- When Tired ? 
pected to pulverise How to Overcome Senet without 
the very paper on Sleep ? 


A youthful Sr apt is 
without, doubt a great if which it is printed ; 


An answer to all these questions and 


not indispensable asset in at times so ter- thousands of others is supplied in the com- 
the ak prmesy pace ay ee rie is the force prehensive Course of the Theiron School 
fessional. and social wori ecdkn gis: “the of Life. 


today. The Theiron Method 
Shows you that years and Author lands *out 


Sold age” have peta right and left at 
necessarily in common, It fmnanesitien and 


teaches t e overcoming of COMPLETE SERIES OF 
“old age’ and ther re- superstitions, HEALTH-BUILDING EXERCISES 


. _ ‘building of the human bedy and ‘smashes a 


by a new art of. living. 


pitraight clean way ——-_—+ 
to health of body and sou ‘ 
‘The Course, indeed, puts the reader body and FACIAL REJUVENATION 


soul under the microscope. “Man, know thy- with Fullest Instructions on how to ~Banish 
self,” said an ancient philosopher. No one can rinkles, Lines, etc. 


go through the Theiron Course without getting 
HE. TET 


to know himself, even to the innermost crannies 
b a 
ea eriouenes = tec Exposed Concerning Damaged 
. s 1 
EVERY PHASE OF HEALTH ere 
—How to Strensthen the Gums 
CULTURE EXPLORED : —How to Banish Pyorrhoea 
Theironism embraces both theory and practice. 


On the practical side it te every phase of COLOUR THERAPY 
health culture, every detail of human anatomy. 

: Here are just a few subject-headings that reflect The whole subject of colour in relation to 
the amazing range ‘and variety of the field Health and Temperament is _ thoroughly 
covered :— explored. 


SCIENTIFIC BREATHING AUTO-SUGGESTION 


: Stiga Breaking This fascinating subject is exhaustively treated, 
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—Lung Cleansing Breath 


~her face through 


PERSONALITY 


The Secret of ‘a Pleasing Personality is re- 
vealed, and the information and advice given on 
this subject alone is of incalculable value. 


RIGHT THINKING AND 
SPEAKING 
The Theiron Course teaches you how to think 


for yourself,~ creatively, and how to speak 
constructively. 


It is a great thing to speak always with mean- 
ing and effect. Theironism teaches you how. 


A MESSAGE TO OLD YOUNG 
MEN 


The Theiron Method has a vital message for 
the young man who has become “old” without 
fullness of years. It teaches him how to rebuild 
his body and regain his youth. 


A MESSAGE TO FADED 
YOUNG WOMEN 


The Theiron - 
Method has a 
vital message for 
the young woman 
who sees the 
spectre of spinster- 
hood in her look-. 
ing-glass. : 

It teaches her 
how to become 
attractive — - how 
to acquire ™ per- 
sonal magnetism ” : 
—how to remould bes 


. Must a woman of 40 look 
the mind as well with sorrow on the passing 
as through a -re- of Youth? By no means, if 
juvenated body— she studies and conforms to 
Beatihan cantaas rtain rules of life which are 

c-) clearly set forth and illus- 
beautiful com-- trated in the Theiron Method, 


plexion, a Jux- 
uriant head of hair, and.a face free from lines, 
wrinkles and sagging flesh. 


A MESSAGE TO ALL WHO 
WOULD BANISH “OLD AGE” 


The Theiron Method has a vital message for 
all who would banish the disease of “ old age.” 
It teaches them how to regenerate their glandular 
system—how diseases are caused ‘and how they 
can be prevented or banished—how the decay of 
bodily tissue can be arrested and life greatly 
prolonged. 


A LIFE WORTH LIVING 
Above all, the Theiron Method aims at making 


life worth living. 


Years are nothing if they are spent in dis- 
appointments and blighted hopes. The thousands 
of tragedies every year prove it. Theironism 
shows you the way to get the best out of hfe— 
how to banish worry—how to think clearly—how 
to make a pleasing impression on others, and in a 
thousand-and-one other ways lights up your path 
—enables you to beware pitfalls—opens up a 
new road to a richer and fuller life—a life of 
self-expression and attainment. 


BOOK PACKED WITH INFORMATION SENT TO READERS 
POST FREE 


A beautiful illustrated book fully describing the Theiron Method will be sent free to readers 
of the “ Listener who complete and forward the Special Form provided. It is a most fascinating 
production, telling you in vivid words all about Theironism and what it will do for you. Further- 
more, it is in itself a mine of useful and valuable information, for it contains a synopsis of the 
entire Course, and covers an immense and most varied field, lighting up whole ranges of facts 
touching on every phase of the fine art of living. 


—Nasal Cleansing Breath 
—Brain Cleansing Breath - 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING 


_” —The Five Needs in Human Food 
_ —Chemicals for the Glands 
__ —What to Eat and What Not to Eat 
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eerie Ont,Diseased ‘Tissue ! To the THEIRON SCHOOL OF LIFE, LTD., , 
_ How to Rebuild the Body ] 6, 7 and 8 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. : 

Pl d FREE OF CHARGE, f the beautifull duced illustrated Book 
CONSTIPATION Sater *YOUTH, PERSONALITY AND ACHIEVEMENT. 

_—Different Treatment Required by Dark ie 
oe. and Fair People 5 _ NAME aoe eee eeeeeenesseeeereerer ceases ees sever : Fees ae seasons soeeesteevecetseessesssensseeeensunersereeeeseresusccssens | 
: —How to Develop the Abdominal Muscles . 4 as 

atm uth about io an ADDRESS. ors cay a? eae = ae Ratt rh ! 

: aternal ‘Bathing, ‘with Detailed Ins es eecie  taa cas Han Lg te. Opp r tmRe peter BR debengerveots as Mins peep eid The Listener. 1373/35. 
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HEAVY COLDS 
AND INFLUENZA | 


maae STOPPED IN 48 HOURS 
a | VERY REMARKABLE RESULTS ARE GIVEN BY THE USE 7 
: ~ OF QUINISAN IN THE EARLY STAGES OF INE nar 


By WILLIAM H. CHAMBERLIN — 
IMlustrated. “15 /= net, Nae A Soe ae 


OR very level-headed and liberal criticism. ... Mr. Chambertin, 
a very sober writer, does not hesitate to say definitely tha 
Moscow forced on the famine to break the ‘independence | of 
the peasantry.’’—G. K. Chesterton for the B.B.C. — ~i; Se 
‘* Well and temperately written, and, above all, it goes to the RS 


ot 


COLDS AND TONSILITIS. % 
ry root of things.’’ —IJIlustrated London News. st oa 
es _ One Eminent Medical Authority says : 2, “Packed with information regarding conditions as they are 
‘a cf. 7 to-day.’’ —The Scotsman. <s 

i if3 * 
ies The effect of QUINISAN was so remarkable 4 ie No one who is interested can afford to miss this book.” n 
» that attacks of Influenza which began on the first _ se XM ditchicster humaine 
ae day with shivering and temperature up to 104° F., Be “ Easily the best: ‘of the many books upon Soviet babs, that — 
. ys a 
“and which were treated about midday, showed I have read.’’ —Punch. - eae ¥ Pe 
only a little over 98.6° F. on the following morn- Ca Fee ce 
ing, and-the patients were entirely free from fever fia TH E bay scan 
; and all discomfort by the: afternoon. . 
“ QUINISAN had no unpleasant by- tects, and WIN i E R- GARDEN - 
when administered in the first twenty-four hours eas a 
-is an absolutely reliable Eeaey ee Sot ae By JOHN GALSWORTHY 2 Ne 
oe id : f . < . 
the atlaciens - With a a foreword by Mrs. Galsworthy and a Portrait. 5/ net. es 
“These observations ‘are based on fifty cases,’ THE PLAYS OF JOHN GALSWORTHY ~ 
: : ; 27 iplays in one volume 
USED IN PROMINENT PBL Ic ScHOOLS. 545 180 pages. Cloth, 8/6 net. Leather, 24 |=. ae 
ASK YOUR CHEMIST. FOR HOWARDS’ PREMIERE TR AUT TEE 
GREAT LIVES -« 
Cloth. — 2 /- not each, i 477 ease 
If you are interested in biographies of famous. people, scadk for a 
' prospectus of the GREAT LIVES series. 
rder fa) 0 20 or 80 raises an r Recent volumes include GORDON, by Bernard Allen, HANDEL, by 
01 a bottle of for an attack, d be cady Edward J. Dent, and BACH, by Esther Meynell. 
HOWARDS & SONS LTD. (Est. 1797), ILFORD GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO, LTD. 
teat iat. 1797), ILFORD, _ 8 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 | 
Makers of Howards’ Aspirin, Quinine, etc. ; rte i nearene T Lie Seal 
- x re = aoe PAR PTR ‘ . = “ 1 we : . 
Whether you are.a beginner keen to ‘start Sketching WORK OF THE WORLD 
as a jolly spare-time interest or a student just needing . = 
‘ the’ finishing help and guidance to become a successful 
> artist, ‘there is the same important question to decide: yes enn ae nt PARENTS SHOULD READ. 
Which Art School ‘offers you the sottidest and Rie Bare : 20% 
X most comprehensive training and .the greatest - OR PRESENT TO THEIR ‘ 
. opportunity of winning. artistic success? sige! A ee CH IL DR EN T H-A Deere 
The Handbook published by the Press Ait School will % gta a me cee 
help you in this problem, for it describes a.series of SUCCESS FU L BOGE ae sa: 
Art Cotirses which are, unequalled for meats scope and™ fF 
for the success they have attained, 
,y These” postal. Courses enable anyone, eens interested, 
to learn to Sketch in the easiest and most delightful 
, way yet thought of... Starting now, you can achieve | 
2 real Sketching ability by the Summer-time, equipped , 
ae to tackle.a portrait study, a Garsennines or a landscape 4 " . 
Sketch direct from Nature. : H : ; ; 
My Free IWustrated Handbook describes these cae in full and | i ; we 
shows how I have trained by post hundreds of pupils to become ms 
creative and many *of them very eee tb artists. If this is ‘your: Z , 
»ambition,: send a -post-card for-a copy. ea n ; Senay er 
» Address: Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, ‘The PRESS ART SCHOOL Y { : 4 
(Dept. .T.L.5), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23;-- > - 7 POD eee 3 iB es ak ae Re 
~ LEARN THE SECRET OF <S"“yVisc 0 UN Tc] 
{f you want to develop the ability to ee 253 Seat : a d ove oe aes. ee 
_ speak effectively in public, or .in : ' e Ea - 2 ese ae ae 
everyday peek hemes put power, See & ah 
yf Se conviction orceé an interest into Alain ‘ng ay = eae Saf 
¥ = everything you say—read ‘How to _ ¥ ' = TH EDITI 2 ae 
Work Wonders’ With Words,” “now ~ & : +5, ON. meee i 
sent free, This new, remarkable book, . . or FN elie ‘ 
y recently published, points the road , 4 <¢e uh va: +” us 
> that thowsarids ‘have’ followed to “in- Pies = alts eae re 
i* _. crease their earning— power and \ ee COD piel ae et 
Sas _ popularity.- 4 Hsing aed nae Fee nee as : a 
; } {t also explains how you can by a new, easy, home: | | wor . ae oe ais 
ae tt. study method become an outstanding speaker and eta : 3/6 NET, apetce's F 172 as 
; conquer stage-fright,- timidity and fear. rm “s Rees tS 
A To read nie book will prove tombestan ee a: sae ge i. eo 
Secu spent. p ois Sod aaa iaead 3 ol he ee 
ee hea Send | ea: oy, all booksellers Se te 
Sinpiy send name and address and this valuable For enews SE sews a SPER Ye 5 a Se Samet | 
free book will be sent at once. No cost, no t : aS ted 
obo ate GT EO LILES GUND seca sa ‘HODDER & ‘STOUGHTON. tame 
al PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. oy Cea Shay 
ay (Dept. L/ES), 3 & 5 Queen St., Manchester, 2 eS 
, 4 i‘. : t : 
* 7 Pad uF : 0 at ala 
<< . a> a 


‘daring: 
Berefrors 
rs ties is: to Platuns (a fact 
se in her facet ie ine 


are in agreeme it. about his experience. :So:: 
te) the ee Soar neces: of | sige 


ut any. ‘bias ona the : gensual interpre- 
refore no. violent reactions toward ascetic- 
ual violent. tergiversations of the major 
y some critics to be rather a dilettante, a 


lator c ideas. Miss Spens vigorously disposes of that 
: ‘ion Vo this” great | Saeed She shows his Jesse; 


oh ea avens. ‘Miss Sooeas? crisis in her eed and elaborste: ercuciene 
_ might be summed up in the following quotation from her 
_ chapter on the philosophic basis of the ‘Faerie Queene’, ‘As he 
‘ - watches the pageant | which unrolls itself before him all human 
& reference for what is apparently lovely i is burned out 8 ae ‘by, 
F ihe e Gisintcrested Passion for all that exists’, 


af: « 


e Sotetie of all peacetime  fateenational eee in 
odern history has stood adjourned sine die since June II, 1934. 
he i insistent ase of the vast: caieeaty of the peoples of the 


s pon the Conference, the general public was sorely in need of an 
_ informed and reliable account of the Conference and its labours. 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’ s volume, which continues his record of 
the post-War negotiations for the establishment of security and 
disarmament from 1931, is admirably suited to this purpose. 
He guides the reader with unerring skill through a mass of | 


- detail and performs _ the miracle of presenting him with a 
synoptic view in which proposals and events appear in per- 
_ spective. ~ 

z: ~The work of the Conference is aa against the Satie 

ie ground formed by the rise of the Nazis to power in Germany 


coe the Japanese expansion upon the Chinése mainland. In an 


tant measure the negotiations represented a race against 


> 
revented the success of the Nazis. Unfortunately, so far from” 
\is being the case the Conference reached such a deadlock by 
1932, that many competent observers ‘were already pro- 
it moribund, if not dead. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
unt ¢ of this first stage shows that the Conference never came 
where near to reconciling the French and German view- 
Indeed, in the absence of any successful diplomatic 
reparation before the meeting opened to narrow the points of 
_ difference on the draft convention which was to serve as the 
basis of negotiations, the only hope of agreement lay in a sturdy 
“7 and convincing lead from thé British Government. The latter, 
owever, chose to adopt a course which by its irresolution failed 
win the support of a great section of British opinion and per- 
d the British delegation at Geneva to be hopelessly out- 
ivred by the Fan and | the Little Entente. Further, the 


engaged in pleasant verse-making and dabbling - 


he La sl Deadlock — Bee Sens. er 


An agreement by April, 1932, at least on general prin-._ 
, by strengthening the hands of Dr.-Briining might have - 


attack upon the. intransigence of France. Subsequent padi 
tions have been concerned not.so ‘much with the. ‘reduction of — 
"armaments, but with the search for an agreed formula which | 
“at one and the s same time would recognise the German ¢ Claim for _ 
equality, bring Germany Bache to- Geneva, prevent her from 


her. existing land. aa air, Geananis and Great Britain her naval 
- armaments unimpaired. The search-continues. 5 
-The narrative threads: its way through the tortuous maze of 
this ‘second stage of the Conference. constituted by the Agree- 
‘ment of: December, 1932, which | conceded the principle of 
_.German equality and brought Germany temporarily back to the 
_ Conference; and in- 1933 by-the British disarmament proposals 
. of March, the negotiation of the Four Power Pact of Rome, the 
- American offer. of consultation and a conditional waiving of 
“American rights of neutrality _ in-the case of collective action 


against an aggressor in May and the Litvinoff Conventions for 


the definition of aggression in July. With the consolidation of 
the Nazi regime and the withdrawal of Germany from the 
League in the latter half of the year the reduction and even > 
the limitation of armaments is seen to recede beyond the hori- 
zon of diplomatic hope, and its place is taken by the familiar 
-pre-War policies of the defensive Bee pad eee 
re-armament. “ 

The story makes gloomy reading. But no-one whet is interested - 


in discovering how negotiations for disarmament have not been 


able to prevent an increase of armaments can. afford to neglect 
so informative and well-balanced an account. It is unfortunate, 
however; that room could net be. found for a more detailed 
account of the organisation of the Conference and of the work 
of its committees and sub-committees. Not the least unhappy 


feature of its. proceedings was the confusion of the functions — 


- ofthe expert with those of the statesman. A chart of the structure 
of the Conference would also have been a useful guide for the 
8 i reader. ae 


Middlesex Old and New. By Martin S. es 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. ee 


_ Half-a-century-ago Middlesex was radial rural: now it is mainly’ 
suburban. Its population; nearing the two million mark, con- 
tinues to grow at a disconcerting pace, and in the midst of 
this metropolitan suburbia factories and factory populations ; 
have come to be located as a result of the southwards trend of 
industry in the present economic phase. The county might be 
made the subject of a social and economic study, or of a study in 
contemporary governmental organisation, that would be of high 
value to historians a century hence when our present achieve- 
ments and confusions have become forgotten far-off things. But. 
that was not Mr. Briggs’ purpose. He has set himself to describe 
the new townships one by one and to reveal in the process the 
gains and losses—mostly losses—of places of note for their 
beauty or historical interest, caused by the submerging of rural 
Middlesex in suburban London. His book inevitably makes 
doleful reading. Unplanned development cannot but be destruc- 
tive of amenities. These melancholy pages are a long chronicle 
of old houses, old orchards, old country walks lost beyond recall. 
Moreover, the heavy penalty of sudden and haphazard growth 
has not yet-been fully paid. Much remains that is worth pre- 
serving and Mr. Briggs expresses a hope that his book may 
create a spirit of civic pride that will suffice to protect what re-. 
mains. It is ominous that the bibliographies with which each 
chapter is provided consist in some cases of a bare ‘nil’ or merely 
of an almost equally bare ‘official guide’. It is well-known, too, 
that the linguistic ingenuity of house-agents and those who 
‘develop’ new ‘estates’ is masterful and persuasive. It is likely 
enough that in twenty years the catalogue of unnecessary acts of 
vandalism will be even greater than it now is. Still, the effort to 
modify the blind effectiveness of so-called private enterprise in 
‘suburban development is worth making, and Mr. Briggs’ inter- 
esting and well-illustrated book deserves a wide range of readers. 
It should help to make people, elsewhere as well as in Middlesex, 
aware of gpa eer inheritance and alert to preservation. 


A list of B. B. C.. publications, ‘inchidiig pamphlets, may be 
obtained free on application to the B.B.C. Publications Depart- 
ment, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
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5 te ieee The Rote a i reac By i H. ‘Myers. Genel ie 5d 


Mr. Isherwood is post-War; and that seems to define a 
quite profound difference between them. I donot mean 
bE that the first two begati to write before 1914. But they 
‘were born in one world and Mr. Isherwood in another; and it is 
the world he first belongs to that a writer will go on describing 


‘if he remains faithful to his talent, no matter how much intelli- 
gence he may expend in adapting himself to the succeeding . 


one or the one after that; for a novel must be written out of the 
‘experience of a lifetime if it is to have any value, and one’s ruling 

mode of experience is generally set before one has any thought of 
writing at all: that is in childhood. The difference between the 


' pre- and the post-War world can be felt most clearly in the 
‘voices that speak out of them; and if one listens one can easily 


‘tell that Mr. Myers and Mr. Church are still haunted by a sense 


‘of permanent values, and that Mr. Isherwood is not: though he 
says nothing directly about them in his very amusing and very 


human story, one can read from it that his values, or rather his 
‘hopes of realising them, lie in the future. In a purely temporal — 
‘sense the world he writes out of is therefore far shallower than 
‘Mr. Myers’ and Mr. Church’s, and also clearer. His picture of 
‘life has indeed an almost inexplicable clarity; the familiar 
‘shadows that were cast by experience at one time have simply 


faded out; and if one remembers these shadows, and the. apparent 


inevitability with which they accompanied the pattern of human 
‘life, one cannot help asking where they have vanished to, Have . 
they really gone, or is it merely an optical illusion? If one can 
imagine the writer as standing at a fixed point in space facing the 
east (a sentimental posture which he may assume for conveni- 
ence), then Mr. Myers and Mr. Church, coming at what every- 
body admits to be the sunset of an age, will cast their shadows 
far in front of them, while Mr. Isherwood, coming at the dawn 
of another, will not see his shadow at all, for it is behind his 
back. Some people will hold that the second way of looking at 
life is the truer, since it shows the object in itself without the 
shadow; but one could only believe that by denying that the past. 
‘is inside us and the future beyond us. Such effects are secured by 
an intellectual substitution of the future for the past; and_ some 
thing resembling them can be found in the early dramas of Mr. 


_ Shaw, with their exhilarating and yet disconcerting absence of 
light and shade, and their over plausible clarity. Mr. Isherwood is 


an admirable writer, in some ways the superior of Mr. Myersand 
Mr. Church; but his picture of human life is a far simpler one. 


In The Root and the Flower Mr. Myers has collected the first — 


three ‘volumes of his imaginative reconstruction of life in 


seventeenth-century India. The third of these, Rajah Amar, 


appears now for the first time. As this, from.all the indications, 
is not the last volume, it is impossible as yet to judge what the 


whole will be like. But it is already unique in its scope, and the 
quality of the philosophical imagination that informs it sets it by 


itself in modern fiction. Mr. Myers’ intention, one fancies, is to 
paint a picture of human life determined by limitations suffi- 
ciently resembling the limitations of our own period to make it a 
criticism of modern society, while at the same time maintaining 
the detachment of a historian describing a civilisation which long 
since came to its fruition and vanished. This enables him to take 
a comprehensive view of the factors that go to make up a highly ~ 
developed society, and to indicate also the laws that rule civilised 
life in general. There is consequently a whole series of meanings, 

one beneath the other, in thé simple relation of events which - 


- makes up the story; and the limpidity of the style, the slow and. 


deliberate change of the narrative, seem to impose only the 


slightest veil between us and the effortless: -unfolding of these _ 


meanings: the effect is that of gazing into a profound and un- 
troubled mirror where one becomes aware of one background 


after another, fading away at last to a transparent shadow. The © 
- point of this magnanimous criticism of our life is emphasised by 


the choice of the society described: for it was a society in which 
certain men achieved a detachment from the ordinary human ~ 
illusions which has rarely been attained by a European. There is 


no resemblance between Mr. Myers’ book, however, and ther 


_ The Apple of Concord. Ba pres Church, Dent. 


Se Bet By EDWIN MUIR 
R. MYERS and Mr. Church are pre-War writers; ‘* 


: wishes to be ta aca with the: best. ‘that 


. transforming the apple of discord into an apple of concord, an 


_ meant to suggest that his hero needed more women than one t 


_. Mr. Norris Changes Trains is an — 


Ta er 


«difficult to decide indeed, in what ‘he 
coe is so comprehensi¢e i in : 


‘his sttiry nay easily be avetiet 3 in one’s a 
-result. There are occasional lapses from excellence, 
sexes “pees in the latest volume is not 


cant to be dealt with Satistaceaee rina a short re iew. } 


important Gaees Spats a full awareness s of bees impo. nce. 
resurrection of Gregory Wade from his living ¢ death is be 
_psychological lines finely conceived, and shows that 
has reflected deeply on life. But between the actual 
is the regeneration of Gregory Wade, : ‘and the fab 
‘set forth, a number of distracting intellectual fanci 
have intervened. Gregory’s regeneration has to be achieved 
a woman; that theme has been attempted countless times. 

abete? was no reason in ae world why Mr. Church onal 


ee loses its first clear meaning: : for if three women. are requ 
why not five or seven? Mr. Church gets over this diffier 
introducing as a leit motiv the choice of Paris, at the sam 


bringing harmony instead of. dissension out of the ordeal. B 
this time one feels that one is involved in a complete philo 
of love which has very little to do with Gregory Wade recoverin 
from disillusionment and betrayal in Paris. . Whether Mr. Chure! 


bring him back to life it is hard to make out; but it is sti 
to believe that he needed no more and no less than three 
may appear pedantic, but once symbolism i is introduced 
‘story it must be exact, otherwise it becomes merely mislea 
A further practical difficulty is created by this incursion of — 
mythology into life. How is the author to explain why three — 
-women should fall in love so” unanimously with a morose nd 4 
dejected man who had nothing to offer them? That they 

do so was: cnbocasary, to the bseg? but Mr. Besa x bee not 


scenes, nd the Sess is especally ai had thes 
been:written at the same level it would have been a1 
¥ PeniooMaNee. As. it is, this novel is swell worth readi 


enadenctaralinad of the treatment, port 
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_by Ivan Banin og Prey all a a of 


